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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
N THE LONG VIEW, the chief source 
of confusion in discussions of 
teachers’ salaries is failure to recognize 
the boundary line between the eco- 
nomic and the ethical issues involved. 
Policy prescriptions on what consti- 
tutes a “fair” or reasonable wage for 
the teaching profession cannot be for- 
mulated without understanding the 
economic mechanism within which the 
policy in question is intended to oper- 
ate. 

In the economic context, therefore, 
it deserves emphasis that each and 
every profession, trade, or line of work 
tends, in the long run, to be manned 
by the level of capacity corresponding 
to the net advantages offered by that 
type of activity. In a materialistic cul- 
ture such as ours, the money aspect 
occupies a prominent role among the 
‘net advantages”—so much so that 
relative lifetime earnings are, in fact, 
the primary determinants of individ- 


ual choice of a profession or occupa- 
tion. This assumes, of course, rational 
calculation, knowledge of the facts, 
and reasonable freedom of movement 
on the part of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

It follows, then, that a teacher 
whose lifetime earnings are worth X 
dollars tends to be, on the average, 
about as capable as some other person 
in some other occupation with the 
same earning prospects. If this were 
not so, the free pursuit of individual 
self-interest would tend to make it so. 
Individuals capable of earning more 
than X would by-pass teaching in 
favor of more remunerative lines of 
work, so far as their horizon of knowl- 
edge permitted. As a consequence, the 
ability level of teaching would fall and 
that of other occupations rise until 
capacity and earnings were once more 
equivalent. 

In the economic sense, the pictur- 
esque term “exploitation’’ as applied 
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to teachers’ salaries has little rele- 
vance. Exploitation consists in the 
absence of alternatives. So long as al- 
ternative types of work are available, 
and known to be available, teachers 
will receive, on the average, about as 
much as other people of the same gen- 
eral level of ability and training. 

Turning, now, to the policy or ethi- 
cal issues involved, the foregoing con- 
siderations, contrary to the reader’s 
expectation, emphasize the fundamen- 
tal importance of raising the salary 
schedules of elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers and of principals 
and superintendents. Assuming that 
we consider it socially necessary to 
elevate, or to prevent deterioration in, 
the quality of the teaching profession, 
one necessary step in attaining that 
objective is to increase lifetime earn- 
ings in education. Only by so doing 
can we provide the economic incen- 
tives to implement our ethical objec- 
tive. 

Before turning in detail to the facts 
of the case, one additional matter of 
principle remains to be disposed of. 
Some arguments, overt or implied, for 
higher teachers’ salaries proceed on 
the premise that $3,500 a year, or 
$4,500, or $5,000, depending on circum- 
stance, is in some sense “fair” or 
“just” because it allows the recipient 
to achieve a standard of living be- 
lieved to be reasonable or necessary. 
Often implied in this line of thought is 
the belief that educators are dedicated 
to their profession and the community 
owes them a normal, petty bourgeois 
standard of living. The argument is 
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inappropriate, and the allied implica- 
tion is mischievous because it destroys 
the economic base on which a consist- 
ent, intellectually respectable plea for 
higher salaries can be erected. To deal 
with the implication first: Given the 
value-patterns of our culture, it 
strains credulity to assert that the 
teaching profession is a self-dedicated 
priesthood. And if it were, the plea for 
salary increases would go largely un- 
heeded inasmuch as there would then 
be little prospect either that able 
people who had not already “felt the 
call” would be attracted to the profes- 
sion by higher earnings or that they 
would be repelled by lower earnings. 

Moreover, the argument of a “fair” 
wage for teachers is fundamentally in- 
appropriate because society’s interest 
in this question lies not in what they 
consume but in what they produce. 
The reason for paying a certain wage 
is to purchase the corresponding level 
of ability and training. If the wage is 
not paid, the service will not be ob- 
tained. (Of course, society is also con- 
cerned with the level of consumption 
of individuals and families, but the 
most effective means for raising the 
consumption standards of selected 
low-income groups lies in direct in- 
come redistribution through taxes on 
the one hand and benefits on the 
other. The question of salary sched- 
ules for public servants can be, and 
should be, considered separately from 
the question of income subsidies to the 
economically disfranchised.) 

If, as stated, society considers it 
necessary to raise the present level of 
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capacity in teaching, the precise point 
at which the lifetime-earnings figure 
should be set again introduces eco- 
nomic considerations. In all its as- 
pects, the problem also verges into the 
unexplored wilderness lying between 
economics and psychology. The types 
of questions asked should be roughly 
as follows: 

1. What is the functional relation 
between earnings and ability, given 
the social context and the present dis- 
tribution of individual capacity? That 
is, what level of capacity will be at- 
tracted and held within education at 
average annual salaries (including 
pensions and experience bonus, and 
other benefits) of, respectively, $4,000, 
$5,000, $6,000, and so on? 

2. What is the functional relation 
between level of capacity and educa- 
tional service in the broadest sense? 
In other words, what marginal effect 
is exerted on the quality of our prod- 
uct by raising the quality of the 
workers who contribute to its fabrica- 
tion? (Admittedly, my terminology 
does violence to the spiritual penum- 
bra surrounding these phenomena.) 

3. What is the functional relation 
between expenditures for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries and the 
quality of educational service? 

Answers to these questions should 
provide a rational criterion for estab- 
lishing the appropriate, that is, the 
socially desirable, level of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Roughly the same considerations 
are valid for the budget of a specified 
school system in a given time and 
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place. Of course, no school superin- 
tendent actually sets or modifies sal- 
ary levels or manipulates the other di- 
mensions of his budget explicitly in 
terms of these functional relation- 
ships. He operates on the basis of 
precedent modified by current rule of 
thumb. Nevertheless, the arts of 
budget-making and of the establish- 
ment of salary schedules consist in ar- 
riving at implicit solutions of 
the quantitative functional problems 
raised above. And the progress of 
knowledge consists, in part, of trans- 
muting arts into sciences, in which en- 
deavor the discovery of implicit as- 
sumptions plays a key role. 


HORT-RUN CHANGES in wage and 
price relationships obscure the 
long-run tendency toward equivalence 
between earnings and abilities in 
teaching as compared with other lines 
of work. The most pervasive of these 
short-run changes are the recurrent 
bouts of deflation and inflation to 
which our economy is subject. 
Employment and money wage rates 
in teaching, in common with those of 
most government workers, are gen- 
erally less flexible than job security 
and earnings in alternative occupa- 
tions. Consequently, teachers tend to 
gain (in relative, and sometimes in ab- 
solute, terms) during periods of defla- 
tion and to fall behind during periods 
of rising prices and living costs. While 
this fact is clear, its effect on the life- 
time profile of real earnings in educa- 
tion is somewhat more problematical 
and depends on the economic environ- 
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ment in which the individual teacher 
lives and works, on the responsiveness 
of money earnings to cyclical price 
changes in particular school systems, 
and on a host of other factors. More- 
over, while debits in one phase of the 
cycle may, in particular cases, be ap- 
proximately balanced by credits in an- 
other, the existence of fortuitous 
change is itself a net loss. As Lord 
Keynes justly observed in A Tract on 
Monetary Reform: “The facts, that a 
man is a cannibal at home and eaten 
abroad, do not cancel out to render 
him innocuous and safe.” 

In the foreseeable future, the pros- 
pect is one of cumulative inflation due 
to fiscal incompetence and malfea- 
sance on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. During periods of full em- 
ployment, deficits resulting from an 
excess of expenditures over taxes, now 
running in the neighborhood of three 
to five billions, increase the purchas- 
ing media without a corresponding 
rise in the quantity of goods and serv- 
ices and thus drive up the general level 
of prices. Inflation, it must never be 
forgotten, is a method of taxation; a 
one per cent rise in the retail price in- 
dex is approximately equivalent to a 
one per cent sales tax. 

This method of “financing” govern- 
ment outlays has the unfortunate con- 
sequence of lowering relative earnings 
in the teaching profession and thus 
making other occupations somewhat 
more attractive in the short run. In 
turn, this sets in motion two essen- 
tially different types of adjustment. 
First and obviously, qualified persons 
are discouraged from undertaking the 
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investment of time and money re- 
quired to prepare for a teaching ca- 
reer. Second, many teachers abandon 
the profession. 

Teachers’ freedom of movement in 
abandoning the profession is, how- 
ever, severely limited. Their training 
and abilities are not immediately use- 
ful in alternative occupations, and 
they cannot extricate themselves save 
at prohibitive cost. Since, as stated 
before, exploitation consists in the 
absence of alternatives, it is analyti- 
cally correct to apply that term to this 
situation in its short-run context. The 
appropriate policy, however, is not 
necessarily to raise salaries; it is to 
make a firm prior commitment to 
stabilize the general level of prices 
through fiscal means (taxes and ex- 
penditures). 

As a matter of historical record, the 
traditional inflexibility of teachers’ 
money wages may be disintegrating 
under the impact of prolonged infla- 
tion. Professor Harold F. Clark, for 
instance, has constructed an interest- 
ing diagram in the July, 1950, issue of 
the School Executive, which shows 
that, by the early part of this year, 
real wages of teachers (money wages 
divided by cost of living) had recov- 
ered from the depressed level of 1943 
to about 9 per cent above the 1939 
base. 


| ean AND TRENDS in the economics 
of teachers’ salaries are capably 
analyzed in a study of Employment 
and Compensation in Education by the 
economist George J. Stigler, of Co- 
lumbia University. This slim volume, 
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published as Occasional Paper 33 of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (1819 Broadway, New York 
23, New York), is destined, I think, to 
become a minor classic in its field. 

Earnings in elementary and second- 
ary schools and in higher education 
are covered. Some of the interesting 
analytical features of the work are the 
explanations of differences between 
salaries paid to males and females, 
white and nonwhite, elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers as a group 
versus college teachers as a group, and 
college teachers as compared with the 
learned professions. Concerning the 
male-female differential, Professor 
Stigler writes: 


The median salary of all teachers, public 
and private, was $1,458 for men and $972 for 
women in 1939. The difference seems due al- 
most exclusively to differences in type of 
work, grade of school, or region. Of these 
factors grade of school is most important: in 
1940 in cities over 10,000, men were 4.4 per 
cent of all public school teachers in elemen- 
tary schools, but 41.3 per cent of all teachers 
in the regular high schools. Men generally 
hold the supervisory positions in school sys- 
tems, and this works in the same direction. 
There are also relatively few men teachers in 
the South, where salaries are relatively low: 
in 1940, of the 17 states in which fewer than 
a fifth of the teachers were men, g were in the 
South. 

After allowing for these factors, the differ- 
ence between salaries of men and women 
teachers appears to be small—probably 
about 5 per cent larger for the former group. 


Essentially, therefore, the analyti- 
cal problem involved is that of secur- 
ing wages and earnings for strictly 
comparable types of labor resources, 
comparability being achieved by 
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standardizing one member of the pair 
so as to allow for all the economically 
relevant differences between it and the 
other member. 

One of the most surprising of Stig- 
ler’s conclusions (surprising, that is, in 
terms of current folklore) is that earn- 
ings of college teachers for a represent- 
ative pre-war year, standardized to 
allow for relevant differences, are 
about equal to those of independent 
professional workers. In 1941, average 
“professional earnings exceeded col- 
lege teachers’ salaries (taking the 
latter to be $2,889) by the following 
amounts: lawyers, $1,905; physicians, 
$2,158; and dentists, $893.” Stigler 
continues: 


These comparisons, however, are fatally 
incomplete: numerous adjustments must be 
made to college teachers’ salaries to achieve 
comparability with professional earnings: 
The outside earnings of college teachers are 
about 20 to 25 per cent of their average 
salaries. 

The vacations of college teachers exceed 
those in the independent professions by at 
least a month on the average, and amount to 
at least 10 per cent of the average salary if 
valued at the rate at which teaching is 
usually paid. 

The college contributions to college teachers’ 
retirement funds average about 4 per cent of 
their salaries. 

The occupational expense of the college pro- 
fessor was on the average small (probably 
less than $50 per year) and his investment in 
equipment usually small; the earnings of in- 
dependent professional workers include in- 
terest on their investment. If this investment 
averages $3,000, as a rough guess, at 4 per 
cent the interest return in earnings is $120. 
For comparative purposes, about 2 per cent 
should be added to college teachers’ salaries. 
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An allowance of approximately 15 
per cent must be made for the rela- 
tively greater concentration of profes- 
sional workers in large cities with high 
costs of living; about 10 per cent must 
be added to college salaries to com- 
pensate for the fact that the training 
period is shorter than that of doctors, 
while a 5 per cent deduction is appro- 
priate for comparisons with law and 
dentistry, which require fewer years 
of schooling. Around to per cent is 
also required to take account of the 
relatively larger sums collected by 
progressive income taxes from profes- 
sional earnings because both the time 
and the cross-sectional distributions 
of income are more unequal than those 
of academicians. 


In sum, more than 50 per cent must be 
added to the salaries of college teachers in 
making comparisons with earnings in inde- 
pendent professions. With this correction, in 
1941 the “net advantages” of college teach- 
ing exceeded those of dentistry, and were al- 
most equal to those of law and medicine. 


While this document is not intended 
to give aid and comfort to university 
trustees with scanty budgets and a 
laissez faire attitude toward faculty 
living standards, it does indicate that 
the time-honored caricature of the 
mendicant scholar may be much over- 
drawn. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
AND SCHOOL DIsTRICTS 

N INTERESTING and provocative 
study of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in Education has been compiled 
by Robert L. Morlan, of the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, under the editorship 
of William Anderson and Edward W. 
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Weidner, of the University of Minne- 
sota. Morlan’s work, published by the 
University of Minnesota Press, is 
Number 3 of a ten-volume project on 
“Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States (as Observed in Minne- 
sota),’’ other instalments of which re- 
fer to governmental interrelations in 
the law courts, highways, health, wel- 
fare, social security, agriculture, fiscal 
relations, etc. Although limited in 
scope to the state of Minnesota, ex- 
cent for brief excursions into the ac- 
tivities of the federal Office of Educa- 
tion and several other national agen- 
cies as seen from the point of view of 
the hinterlands, it provides insights 
into the complex pattern of mutual 
equilibrium in the school system of a 
representative commonwealth. 

To the present writer, by far the 
most interesting material is that deal- 
ing with school-district reorganiza- 
tion. Minnesota shares with Illinois 
and Missouri the dubious distinction 
of being one of three states with the 
largest number of school districts 
within its borders. Morlan displays 
acute awareness of the problems con- 
nected with securing the necessary po- 
litical and social leverage to end this 
deplorable situation: 


The point is frequently pressed that the 
props of many smail communities are the 
school, the church, and the creamery, and 
that the removal of one tends to administer 
a death blow to the entire community. It is 
true that in some areas, notably the small 
villages, the school does constitute a com- 
munity center, though rarely to the extent 
that it should; and it is extremely doubtful 
whether one-room rural schools ever actually 
fulfil that function. Though it is questionable 
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whether the modern trend toward the devel- 
opment of larger social communities can long 
be held off, the sociological problems posed 
by the resulting dislocations are not merely 
to be ignored. Whatever the solution, which 
clearly lies in the direction of the gradual de- 
velopment of a sense of “community belong- 
ingness” within larger areas—if indeed this 
has not already happened—the existence of 
the problem is hardly a valid reason for at- 
tempting to turn back the clock of educa- 
tional progress. Likewise, although there 
may be grounds for contending that school- 
ing in the larger population centers, espe- 
cially where broader curriculums are offered, 
orients children away from the farm, it would 
seem reasonable to conclude that other ways 
of making farm life attractive should be de- 
veloped instead of fostering ignorance of 
other matters. 


By way of a footnote to the last 
sentence, it should be observed that 
the long-run problem of farming in 
America, as portrayed, for instance, in 
Theodore W. Schultz’s Agriculture in 
an Unstable Economy, is low income in 
agriculture compared to what farmers 
and farm workers would have received 
if they had been employed in urban 
industry. It follows that a major cur- 
riculum problem of the rural school is 
that of expediting farm-urban mobil- 
ity by providing training in skills 
which will be useful in the industrial 
sector of the economy. While this 
statement seems to deny or ignore 
much that is worth while and aestheti- 
cally meaningful in the agrarian en- 
vironment, a mere increase of techni- 
cal efficiency in farming cannot serve 
to bridge the gap in earnings so long as 
the proportion of our national income 
spent for farm goods is declining and so 
long as the rural birth rate remains 
high. 
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Apart from the political and social 
questions arising in connection with 
district reorganization, the major 
technical problem in this area—that 
of the optimum size of attendance 
units and administrative units—has 
never been clearly posed in such a way 
as to provide exact quantitative cri- 
teria for action. It is, of course, 
vaguely recognized and embodied in 
current rule of thumb that costs per 
pupil decrease as number of pupils 
served by, say, a given attendance 
unit (school building) increases; but 
here, as in other fields, the advantages 
of large-scale organization do not con- 
tinue indefinitely. There exists an op- 
timum, or minimum-cost, point be- 
yond which costs per unit (per pupil) 
again commence to rise. In fact, the 
functional relation between size and 
cost is the same in education as in 
many other fields of organization. It 
follows a U-shaped pattern, with a 
falling and a rising phase. So far as the 
attendance unit is concerned—omit- 
ting, for the moment, transportation 
expenses—the situation resembles 
that laid out in Figure 1. 

The S, curve traces the functional 
relation between per pupil cost (on the 
y axis) and the number of pupils (on 
the x axis) when some specified level of 
educational service (level S,) is pro- 
vided. That is, it shows that the ex- 
pense per pupil of supplying teaching, 
administrative, and supply facilities 
of a given quality is C, in a school 
plant constructed to take care of a 
students and falls to C, when the scale 
of operation is enlarged from a to b. 
The falling phase of the curve is due to 
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the advantages of specialization, divi- 
sion of labor, and increase in efficiency 
of operations associated with large- 
scale units of control. A student body, 
with the corresponding school plant, 


(y) 


C3 


Ce 


Fic. 1.—Relation of cost per pupil to num- 
ber of pupils enrolled for two levels of educa- 
tional service, with cost of transporting pupils 
omitted. C=cost per pupil. S=operating costs. 


of size b represents the optimum in 
this instance. Beyond that point, the 
organization commences to become 
unmanageable, and administrative 
costs of co-ordinating and controlling 
the organization overbalance the ben- 
efits secured from specialization and 
additional division of labor. A student 
body of size d again incurs expendi- 
tures of C, per pupil. Selection of the 
classroom unit, with some specified 
ratio of pupils to teachers, would yield 
substantially similar results. 

Suppose the level of service is en- 
hanced by the addition of, say, man- 
ual-training facilities and school health 
services, so that the function is now 
represented by S,, with an optimum 
(minimum-cost) point at d. The ex- 
penses of conducting the enlarged pro- 
gram for a small'clientele of size a are 
quite high but fall progressively as 
scale of operations is enlarged. One 
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important reason for the falling phase 
of the cost function in this instance is 
that the service facilities are indi- 
visible; one can procure lathes and 
other manual-training equipment only 
in certain sizes, and, with more stu- 
dents, it becomes possible to use the 
equipment more efficiently. 

The chief empirical problem for re- 
search in this field is that of determin- 
ing the shape of the functional rela- 
tionship between size and cost. 

In rural districts other limitations 
on enlargement of the scale of opera- 
tions come into play, in the form of in- 
creased expenditures for transporta- 
tion per pupil in sparsely settled areas, 
as illustrated in Figure 2. 

The S, curve represents operating 
expenditures for a given level of serv- 
ices. The 7, line stands for transport 
costs and is governed by the density of 
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Fic. 2—Relation of cost per pupil to num- 
ber of pupils enrolled when costs of transporting 
pupils are included. C=cost per pupil. S= 
operating cost. 7=transportation costs. C,= 
S:+T;. 


population, the road network of the 
area, and the cost of operation per 
mile of available bus facilities. Under 
these conditions, the attainable mini- 
mum lies not at 6 but at a’, at which 
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the rate of increase in transport ex- 
penses just counterbalances the rate of 
decrease in operating costs. (Geomet- 
rically, it is the point at which, disre- 
garding signs, the tangent to the 7, 
line equals the tangent of the S, 
curve.) 

Sparsely populated rural areas with 
poor road facilities cannot, under 
these circumstances, take full advan- 
tage of the economies of consolidated 
operation. The practicable optimum 
must, of course, be determined by re- 
search in particular cases. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


An eloquent essay “On 
the Problem of Transi- 
tion from School to Col- 
lege” has been contrib- 
uted by Edward T. Hall, of St. 


Preparing 
students for 
college life 


Mark’s School, Southboro, Massachu- 
setts, to the October, 1950, issue of 
the New England Social Studies Bulle- 
tin. “Transition from school to col- 
lege,”’ Hall says, “means, quite simply, 
the passing from a state in which goals 
are set for the student, into a state in 
which he must set his own goals.” 
Recognition of the problems posed by 
this milestone in the life-history of the 
individual has been slow in coming: 


It is somewhat glibly assumed that going 
from school to college is merely a matter of 
choosing the right college, selecting an appro- 
priate field of concentration, and learning as 
many short cuts as sophomoric predecessors 
are able to impart. The most important 
thing about going to college, however, is not 
so much “what” as “why.” Higher education 
is not merely the postponement for four 
years of the necessity of making a living. It 
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is a vital opportunity which must be grasped 
by positive incentive, not by negative ac- 
ceptance. 

The article goes on to describe 
briefly the solution adopted by St. 
Mark’s School, which set up an ex- 
perimental course for Seniors designed 
to answer the questions, “Do you 
really want to go to college? If so, 
why?” Beginning with an exposure to 
the diverse points of view contained in 
“two provocative (and occasionally 
provoking) textbooks,” Richard Liv- 
ingstone’s Education for a World 
Adrift and Sidney Hook’s Education 
for Modern Man, the course concluded 
with a formal paper which “embodied 
a more or less brief statement of objec- 
tives, followed by an outline of the 
methods by which the student pro- 
posed to attain those objectives. Each 
paper concluded with a list of courses 
found in the college catalogue, tenta- 
tively selected to fulfil college-degree 
requirements, as well as the student’s 
own educational objectives as stated 
in the body of his paper.” 

In the hothouse atmosphere of a 
boy’s “‘prep” school, such an experi- 
ment might be relatively simple to 
design and carry through to a success- 
ful conclusion. But there is a pressing 
need for extending such techniques to 
provide guidance for occupational 
choice on the part of high-school stu- 
dents everywhere—and the alterna- 
tives should include the choice be- 
tween investment in a college educa- 
tion and the use of the same amount of 
time and money to secure a start in 
the world of business. Education is 
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both a consumption good and a pro- 
duction good, but, so far as its latter 
role is concerned, society has a pro- 
prietary interest in wise, or efficient, 
use of individual capabilities, an inter- 
est which can be most effectively im- 
plemented through provision of knowl- 
edge as to available alternatives. 


Training Other dimensions of the 
our human problem of individual 
resources choice and social effi- 

ciency are raised by Pro- 
fessor Allison Davis, of the University 
of Chicago, in an article, ‘Education 
for the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,’ appearing in Progressive Ed- 
ucation for May, 1950. He points out 
that the efficiency of the social or- 
ganism in the technical sense and the 
survival of the democratic way of life, 
both as an end in itself and as a means 
of social efficiency, require the best 
possible use of scarce resources em- 
bodied in human abilities. Recogni- 
tion of abilities in the children of 
lower-income groups is handicapped 
because the problem-solving situa- 
tions used as tests depend on the par- 
ticular type of symbolic manipula- 
tions in vogue among middle-class or 
higher-income groups. When cultural 
bias was removed from so-called “ in- 
telligence” tests by substituting a gen- 
eralized vocabulary in place of the 
specialized diction familiar mainly to 
middle-class families and children, 
class-linked differences in perform- 
ance, observed on previous types of 
tests, substantially disappeared. Pro- 
fessor Davis concludes: 
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All our findings point to the same conclu- 
sion: The greatest need of education is for 
intensive research to discover the best cur- 
riculums for developing children’s basic 
mental activities; such activities, that is, as 
the analysis and organization of observed ex- 
periences, the drawing of inferences, the de- 
velopment of inventiveness. The present cur- 
riculums are stereotyped and arbitrary selec- 
tions from a narrow area of middle-class cul- 
ture. Academic culture is one of the most 
conservative and ritualized aspects of human 
culture. Its formalization, its lack of func- 
tional connection with the daily problems of 
life, has given a bloodless, fossilized charac- 
ter to the classroom which all of us recognize. 


This eloquent diatribe against the 
bourgeois mentality of American edu- 
cation raises echoes of Thorstein 
Veblen, who observed in The Theory 
of the Leisure Class: 

The proximate tendency of the institution 
of a Jeisure class in shaping human character 
runs in the direction of spiritual survival and 
reversion. Its effect upon the temper of a 
community is of the nature of an arrested 
spiritual development. In the later culture 
especially, the institution has, on the whole, 
a conservative trend. 


The policy problems raised by this, 
and similar, statements hinge on the 
issue of education—formal education, 
that is—as an engine of social change. 
Inevitably, education reflects, in 
greater or less degree, the dominant 
norms of its cultural environment. To 
some extent, education can inaugurate 
changes in those norms although its 
freedom of actign in this respect is, 
save in a few exceptional cases, closely 
limited. 

What Professor Davis is saying, 
however, if I interpret him correctly, 
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is that the school curriculum does not 
really reflect the predominant needs of 
the existing culture but is guided by 
those of an archaic past. He is argu- 
ing, implicitly, not that education 
should initiate change but merely that 
it should conform to changes already 
well under way. Nevertheless, this po- 
sition merely poses, in a more subtle 
form, the question of education’s abil- 
ity to effect independent changes, in- 
asmuch as the alteration in curricu- 
lum which Davis urges represents a 
shift in allegiance (if I may use anthro- 
pomorphic terminology) from one ele- 
ment of the existing culture complex 
to another. 


More meaningless pro- 
nouncements have been 
written and spoken on 
the subject of ‘‘democ- 
racy and education” than on any 
other topic in our entire repertoire. 
The nature of the subject lends itself 
to ad hoc oratory and to eloquent em- 
bellishment of the obvious. In part, its 
inherent difficulties arise because of its 
familiarity; almost any literate adult 
can formulate some valid propositions 
concerning the relations between edu- 
cation and the democratic process. 
What is wanted is not mere truth but 
relevant generalizations around which 
a system of thought can be organized 
and from which a line of action can be 
taken. In this endeavor one must rec- 
ognize that the culture history of a 
society is a continuous process of re- 
defining, enlarging, and shifting of 
emphasis of value-oriented phrases 


Democracy 
and 
education 
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such as ‘‘democracy.” In part, also, 
changes occurring in the functional 
content of institutions, such as “‘edu- 
cation,” enforce changes in thinking. 

A most unhelpful example of such 
rethinking is a little piece on “Know 
How vs. Know Why,” contributed by 
Bernard Iddings Bell to the special 
issue of Life magazine on “U.S. 
Schools,” October 16, 1950. Other 
features of this issue include a cham- 
ber-of-horrors article on teachers’ col- 
leges, a sprightly discussion of “‘The 
Educated Man” by Jacques Barzun, 
and numerous other equally informa- 
tive items. 

Much of Canon Bell’s article is 
based on the all-too-common con- 
fusion between the school on the one 
hand and the social order on the other 
as causes of our cultural disabilities. 
Such querulous observations as “‘Few 
Americans under forty can write a 
simple letter and make their meaning 
clear. They rarely converse except in 
clichés,”’ are illustrations. Further: 


All the disillusioned have come to share a 
simple common fear: we are producing—at 
great expense and with the most incongruous 
self-congratulation—a nation of Henry Al- 
driches. The dismayed and the skeptical fur- 
ther believe that those in charge of what is 
called (so loosely) ‘‘education” in America 
have little perception themselves of what 
schooling is supposed to be or to do. They 
feel that the failures of the schools promise 
eventually to make our culture crude and 
unstable, our nation politically inept and in- 
secure. Ours should be a ‘‘democratic educa- 
tion”? indeed—as our rhetorical pedagogues 
repeatedly assert. But the critics are no 
longer exorcised by the glib use of that magic 
phrase. “Democratic education”—splendid! 
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—but the beauty of the adjective does not 
conceal the vacuity of the noun. Let what- 
ever we have be “democratic”’—but let us be 
sure it is also education. 


As a matter of fact, all these stric- 
tures may be literally true, but the 
moot question is: How much of the re- 
sponsibility for the conditions prop- 
erly belongs to education per se and 
how much to social forces at work in 
the great society? This, in a sense, is 
the opposite side of the coin to the 
problem posed by Professor Davis. In 
general, because of failure to focus 
upon, or even to raise, this issue, 
Canon Bell’s remarks are entertaining 
but innocuous preachment to refrain 
from sin and practice virtue. 

The next phase of Bell’s argument 
does, however, take a definite position 
upon a meaningful question. The fol- 
lowing quote will suffice: 


Our colleges are neither discovering nor 
preparing those few—be they from palaces or 
slums, from any social or ethnic group—who 
potentially are fit to serve their own people 
as leaders. This is no disparagement of those 
whose role in society may be to hew wood, 
draw water, and tend machines. There are 
no more honorable and indispensable pur- 
suits than theirs. But for these pursuits—in 
the best technological schools—they should 
be trained. The truth today is that we are 
plentifully supplied with people who can 
make things and incredibly short of people 
who understand things. Technicians—to put 
it bluntly—are two bits a dozen in America. 
Thinkers—leaders of liberal wisdom—seem 
to have vanished with the buffalo. If the 
breed is not wholly to perish, our educators 
had better get busy. 


Elsewhere Canon Bell says, ““We 
continue to offer to the many what is 
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useful only to the few.’ Education 
does indeed fulfil a multitude of func- 
tions, among which the discovery and 
training of leadership for a free com- 
munity occupies a position of crucial 
importance. But the major problem in 
this field is that of reconciling the de- 
mands for training leaders with the 
necessity of raising the social and po- 
litical literacy of all the citizens of the 
commonwealth. The two objectives 
both conflict with, and reinforce, one 
another in many subtle ways. Wise 
leaders require intelligent followers. 
On the other hand, the shortness of 
the life-span and the scarcity of re- 
sources dictate limits to the time and 
money which can be spared from other 
pressing needs of society for training 
the body politic in the general under- 
standings required for participating 
citizenship in a democracy. 

Canon Bell’s robust insistence on 
education of the elite is misapplied, 
because of his failure to recognize the 
multiplicity of ends which must be 
pursued in our nation and failure to 
indicate the conflicts and reconcilia- 
tions which are essential aspects of 
such a situation. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


T PROCEEDINGS of two summer 
conferences held in 1950 by the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have recently ap- 
peared. Orders for the books may be 
sent to the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Leadership in American Education, 
edited by Alonzo G. Grace, chairman 
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of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, presents pa- 
pers given at the Co-operative Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, which 
was sponsored co-operatively by the 
University of Chicago and the School 
of Education of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Fifteen well-known educators 
consider all aspects of the administra- 
tor’s responsibilities for leadership in a 
democracy. The book also presents 
pronouncements of six “‘commissions”’ 
chosen from the conference member- 
ship to study the following pressing 
problems: role of the federal govern- 
ment in education, establishment and 
administration of school policies, for- 
mulation of public policy, public edu- 
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cation and religion, universal higher 
education, and work education. The 
book sells for $3.25. 

Keeping Reading Programs Abreast 
of the Times, edited by William S. 
Gray, includes the papers presented at 
the Conference on Reading. Authori- 
ties consider recent changes in pur- 
poses of schooling, agencies of mass 
communication and learning aids 
other than reading, factors in com- 
munity and school environments that 
influence reading, remedial centers, 
roles of group dynamics and of differ- 
entiated instruction in pupil develop- 
ment, supervisory techniques for im- 
proving reading, and other important 
topics. The cost of this book is $2.90. 


PROCTER THOMSON 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


New BAsIs FoR SELLING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OR THE CONVENIENCE of the sub- 
F scriber and the increased effi- 
ciency of our circulation office, the 
School Review will hereafter be sold on 
a volume basis only. Every subscrip- 
tion will begin with the first issue of a 
volume and will automatically expire 
with the last issue of that volume. 
That is, every subscription will run 
from January through December. 
This does not affect the sale of single 
copies. 

Many of you, because of your budg- 
ets, prefer to subscribe either by the 
calendar year or in such a way that all 
your magazine subscriptions have uni- 
form expiration dates. Our new policy 
need not affect your present arrange- 
ments, since you can renew for the 
next volume any time you choose. We 
ask, however, that, when you renew, 
you do so on a volume basis. 

From now on, as your subscription 
expires, we will send you an expira- 
tion-notice-invoice which will tell you 
how much money will be needed to 
carry your subscription to the end of 
the current volume or whether you 
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are already subscribing on a volume 
basis. 

If you subscribe to both the School 
Review and the Elementary School 
Journal, which expire in different 
months of the year, there is no reason 
why you cannot renew and pay for 
them both at one time if you wish to 
do so. Your subscriptions, after ad- 
justment of any missing issues, would 
then cover publication periods as fol- 
lows: Elementary School Journal, Sep- 
tember through May; School Review, 
January through December. 

To avoid troubling you with follow- 
up statements and inquiries about 
payments, service will be started only 
after payment is received from you. 
Most of you already follow this prac- 
tice, and we are sure that the rest of 
you will welcome it. 

Some of you are undoubtedly famil- 
iar with these procedures. They are 
not new; several large publishers have 
been using this method for many 
years. Any questions regarding this 
change will receive immediate atten- 
tion if you will write our circulation 
manager, Mrs. Dorothy Waples. 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR DECEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Procter THOMSON, 
assistant professor of 
economics and education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RuTH FARNHAM 
OsBoRNE, teacher of family living in 
the Hinsdale Township High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, and Lester A. 
KIRKENDALL, associate professor of 
family-life education in the School of 
Home Economics of Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon, discuss the 
growth of family-life education in IIli- 
nois high schools and describe the in- 
ception, organization, and contents of 
a course in family living given in the 
Hinsdale Township High School. 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


STEPHEN RomINE, director of the 
Bureau of High School Counseling 


and Accreditation of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, sug- 
gests how to institute and carry 
through a program of comprehensive 
curriculum revision. HAROLD SAXE 
TUTTLE, director of leadership train- 
ing at Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oregon, points out the necessity 
for creating desirable motives in stu- 
dents and demonstrates how this can 
be accomplished. GEORGE GREISEN 
MALuinson, professor of psychology 
and education at Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Harotp E. Sturm, in- 
structor in science at the University 
of Michigan High School, and Lois 


M. MALLinson, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department of the Eden 
High School, Eden, New York, pre- 
sent the results of a study of the read- 
ing difficulty of textbooks in junior 
high school science. O. Fritior AN- 
DER, chairman of the Division of So- 
cial Studies at Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois, discusses the 
problem of what a truly functional 
major in the social studies for future 
teachers should be. NorMAN Burns, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, and MANNING 
M. PatTTILLo, JR., instructor in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and assistant secre- 
tary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, present a list of selected ref- 
erences on higher education. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. MAx D. ENGELHART, director of 
the Department of Examinations of 
the Chicago City Junior College. 
RoBERT E. KEOHANE, assistant pro- 
fessor of the social sciences in the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago. 
FRANK S. ALBRIGHT, supervisor of 
secondary education in the public 
schools of Gary, Indiana. JoHn H. 
ANGELL, dean of Eureka College, 
Eureka, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


RUTH FARNHAM OSBORNE 
Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


RAPID GROWTH 
IX YEARS AGO, not more than one 
or two high schools in Illinois 
had comprehensive, well-planned pro- 
grams of education for marriage and 
family life. However, at the close of the 
1949-50 school year at least twenty- 
five schools had such programs. 
While most of the schools are in the 
Chicago suburban area, not all of 
them are, and interest is not confined 
to that locality. 

These are comprehensive programs 
in education for marriage and family 
life, not simply a unit on budgeting, 
or sex education, or child care, or dat- 
ing courtesy, though any of these 
may be included as integral parts of 
the complete offering. 

The movement probably owes its 
rapid growth to several facts. First, 
there has been keen awareness on the 
part of school people of the need for 
programs which would help high- 
school boys and girls with their prob- 
lems of dating, courtship, mate selec- 
tion, and family life. Second, the 
demonstration of successful programs 
in several schools has made it possible 


for others to follow quickly. Third, a 
series of small, informal conferences 
involving personnel in _ interested 
schools has kept the interest constant- 
ly growing. Through these confer- 
ences, authorities from the various 
schools have learned about what 
others were doing and have become 
aware of the possibilities within their 
own schools. 

Table 1 gives a quick view of some 
of the representative programs that 
are in operation in Illinois. The re- 
ports on which this tabulation is based 
show that, except in Chicago, the 
courses have met with the approval of 
pupils, parents, and community. The 
enrolments have increased regularly, 
and teachers have been asked to ap- 
pear before parent groups to discuss 
topics related to their family-living 
courses. In Glen Ellyn (Glenbard 
High School), student panel groups 
organized from the family-living class 
have appeared before numerous pub- 
lic gatherings to emphasize the value 
and importance of the work. Parents 
there decided to begin study groups, 
the fathers showing particular inter- 
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est. Further evidence of approval is 
the fact that, when teachers of the 
courses must be replaced, the schools 
have specified that the new instruc- 
tors must have the qualifications to 
take over the work. 

The only adverse experience oc- 
curred in Chicago. There a home- 
economics teacher in one of the high 
schools offered a course titled “Youth 
and Family Life Today.” One of the 
newspapers ran a laudatory story 
about this course but, unfortunately, 
used the headline, “Chicago High 
School Offers Course in Sex Instruc- 
tion.” This publicity brought adverse 
reactions from some of the special- 
interest groups in the city, and their 
pressure was enough to cause the with- 
drawal of the course, despite the 
strong approval of patrons of the 
school. 

This action spurred city-wide inter- 
est and study by local parent-teach- 
ers’ associations and by the Chicago 
Region Parent Teacher Association. 
This group recommended that family- 
life education be incorporated in the 
curriculum of the Chicago public 
schools. It is our understanding that 
these recommendations are now under 
consideration by the Board of Educa- 
tion and that a course at the second- 
ary level is being contemplated. 

Reflecting the interest throughout 
the state, a group of teachers from 
the fields of biology, home economics, 
health education, and guidance, un- 
der the leadership of C. O. Jackson, of 
the University of Illinois, have worked 
out a “Suggested Outline of a Unit 
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for Junior and Senior High School 
Students in the Area of Family Living 
and Human Relations.” Published in 
November, 1949, this experimental 
material is available as a fifty-one- 
page mimeographed booklet from 
the Office of Public Instruction in 
Springfield. 


THE HINSDALE EXPERIENCE 


In 1946, Dr. C. E. Spearman, 
superintendent of schools in Hinsdale, 
discussed with [Mrs. Ruth Osborne 
the desirability of offering a course in 
family living. Mrs. Osborne, a teacher 
of English and Latin, is also interested 
in the social studies. Desire for such a 
course had been expressed by pupils, 
patrons, and faculty members. It was 
decided that Mrs. Osborne would 
offer the course, but only after she had 
had ample opportunity to prepare 
herself and after the public had been 
fully educated to what was being 
planned. 

Accordingly, she devoted her avail- 
able time for two years to studying 
books, pamphlets, and whatever syl- 
labi she could obtain. She attended 
conferences and, in the summer of 
1948, the University of Chicago Work- 
shop in Family Life Education. Her 
efforts were devoted to building her 
own background, particularly with 
reference to the psychological, person- 
ality, and behavior patterns basic to 
successful marriage and family life. 
She paid particular attention to 
studies of pupil needs and to bringing 
together references to available films, 
pamphlets, and textbooks. During 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE COURSES IN FAMILY LIVING STARTED IN ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN LAST FIVE YEARS* 


School and City 


Separate or 
Integrated 
Course 


Length 


Grade 
and Sex 


Topics 
Emphasized 


Miscellaneous 


Barrington High 
School, Bar- 
rington 


Integrated into 
social studies, 
health and 
physical edu- 
cation, Eng- 
lish, home 
econonmtics, 
science 


oys and gir’ 
the 


education 


Human growth 
and develop- 
ment, hy- 
giene, 
riage ani 
family life, 
formation of 


sound philos- 
ophy 


Joint elementary- 
and high-school 
faculty planned 
integration, with 
aid of consultant. 
Parent education 
at same time 


Bloomington 
High School, 
Bloomington 


Separate 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Home-eco- 
nomics 
teacher 


Personality de- 
velopment, 
dating, men- 
tal health 


Course to be ex- 
panded and 
lengthened 


High eh 


Separate 

In home-eco- 
nomics de- 
partment 


XI and XII 
Boys and girls 


Home-eco- 
nomics 
teacher 


Preparation for 
marriage 


Because of schedul- 
ing, two classes 
segregated bysex. 

ional joint 
meetings 


Separate 

In home-eco- 
nomics de- 
partment 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Home-eco- 
nomics 
teacher 


“Youth and 
Family Life 
Today” 


School patrons ap- 
proved. Unfortu- 
nate newspaper 
headline caused 
adverse public re- 
action and with- 
drawal of course 


Glenbard Town- 


ship 
Ellyn 


XI and XII 
B oysandgirls 


“Family Liv- 
ing”’ 


Reception good, en- 
rolment doubled 
each semester 


John Greer High 
School, 


Hoopeston 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Mate selection, 
preparation 
for marriage 


Prepared for by 
course in Grade 
XI emp ing 
personality de- 
velopment and 
mental! hygiene 


ship 

School, Hins- 
dale 


XI and XII 


Maturity, men- 
tal health, 
child training, 
marriage and 
family life 


See this article for 
details 


Lacon-Varna 
Mid-County 
Community 
Unit, Lacon 


Separate 

In home-eco- 
nomics de- 
partment 


XII 
Boysand girls 


teacher 


Dating, mate 
selection, 
family life 


Reception good in 
this rural com- 
munity 


den Commu- 
High 


Separate 


XII 
Boysand girls 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Various 


Man teach- 
er of so- 
cial stud- 
ies 


Dating, court- 
ship, mar- 
riage 


“Personal Prob- 
lems’”’ 


Lecture-discussions 
in first attempt 


Regular course plus 
meeting 
once weekly for 
overflow 


J. Sterling Mor- 
ton Hig! 
School, Cicero 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Psychology 
teacher 


“Psychology of 
the Family” 
(Dating, con- 
duct in boy- 
girl relations, 
adjustment 
to current 
family situa- 
tion) 


Started with one 
class. In the next 
fallthree sections 
were offered 


New Trier 
Township 
High School, 
Winnetka 


Septem- 
ter, 
1947 


Separate 
In science de- 
partment 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Biology, a 
manand 
a woman 


Personal prob- 
lems, prepa- 
ration for 
marriage 


Reception good 


* One school, North Shore Country Day School, has carried on its program for more than twenty-five years. 


Date 
Course T er 
| 
1947 
except in 
good atti- 
tudes and 
Septem- Nine 
1949 ] 
Chicago (one 1948 Semes- 
| 
— Separate Semes- Man, soci- 
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Glen 1948 major 
r, cipal, 

1948 with so- 
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ground 
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nomics 
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First | Five S 
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in fall, 
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1947 tl 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Separate or 
Integrated 
Course 


School and City Length 


Grade 
and Sex 


Topics 


Emphasized Miscellaneous 


First integrated. 


North Shore 
Now separate 


Country Day 
ool, Win- 
netka 


IX-XII 
Boys and girls 
separately 


=, educa- 


X, 


‘psychology 
and mental 


Regular, one-year 
course in G 
IX. Then, 
discussion groups 
hygiene 

XI, Compara- 
tive religion 
= philoso- 


XII, How to get 
along i in col- 
lege, moral 
standards 


Pulstion Town- 

ship 

School 
tine 


Integrated unit 
in social 
studies 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Good reception led 
to expansion of 
unit to comprise 
three-fourths of 
course 


family life 


Princeville Com- Separate 
munity High In home-eco- 
School, nomics de- 
Princeville partment 


XI and XII 
Boys and girls 


Separate 


XII 
Girls in rst 


Man teach- Started with seven 
er of so- ship, mar- groupsin weekly, 
ter| cialstud-| riage noncredit class. 
ies. Later Soon increased to 
two ten groups 
teachers 
part time 


Dating, court- 


Unit in required 
semester of 
sociology 


Riverside— 
Brookfield 


Township 
High School, 


Riverside 


XII 
Boys and girls 


Men, so- Reception good, 
cial-stud- course continu- 
ies teach- ing 
ers 


Preparation for 
marriage 


Incorporated 
into courses 
in health and 
physical edu- 
cation 

Separate 

In home-eco- 
nomics de- 
partment 


York 
nity 
School, Eim- 


XI and XII 
Boys and girls 


Counselor helped 
students individ- 
ually 


Family rela- 
tions 


the same period the Hinsdale High 
School Parent-Teacher Association 
planned its programs with a view to 
preparing the community for under- 
standing and acceptance of the new 
offering. 

The course, called ‘Sociology of 
the Family,” was offered for the first 
time in September, 1948, as a semester 
elective for Seniors. The first class 
numbered twenty-five, about equally 
divided between boys and girls. The 
second semester the enrolment was 


limited to forty. The next year there 
were two classes each semester instead 
of one, and about two-thirds of the 
Seniors took the course. A few 
Juniors were admitted, some of them 
because they had problems. 

In the first year the school had 
been surprised at the rather dramatic 
changes in a number of boys taking the 
course. Bill, for example, a big, noisy, 
rough boy, had gone through three 
years of high school doing as little 
work as possible, wasting his time and 
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other people’s, and making as much of 
a nuisance of himself as he could with- 
out being put out of school. In the 
family-living course he seemed for the 
first time to find meaning in school 
work, to feel a connection between 
himself and his studies. After his first 
morning at the community nursery 
school (where each student spends 
two days observing and assisting), the 
director telephoned that Bill had a 
wonderful “way” with children and 
had accomplished something unheard- 
of with their chief problem child. No 
one had ever been able to get the little 
boy to concentrate on any activity 
for more than one minute, but Bill 
had him pulling nails out of a board 
with rapt attention for twenty min- 
utes solid, while the staff watched in 
amazement. Bill’s success at nursery 
school gave him status with his own 
group, and he began to change his role 
from that of clown to contributing 
member. He found himself and began 
growing up. His work in all areas im- 
proved, and no one lamented more 
than he that this had not happened 
to him sooner. 

Because of experiences like this, 
counselors and teachers began to feel 
that this course should not be re- 
served for Seniors. The students also 
(though the Seniors at first resented 
having Juniors admitted) have felt the 
same and have always said, long before 
the semester was over, “Why haven’t 
we had this kind of help before? We 
needed it sooner!” In fact, the first 
group enrolled in the class started 
quite a campaign for some changes in 
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the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
curriculums. 

Each semester the course has been 
built around the problems of the 
group. Asked to write papers, signed 
or unsigned, saying what they wanted 
to get out of the course, the first 
group turned in disappointingly tenta- 
tive and perfunctory statements. But 
the second group, reassured by reports 
from the first, opened up with a chal- 
lenging array of problems. Many 
wanted help in making friends, over- 
coming shyness, starting and carrying 
on conversations. Others posed such 
problems as how to get along better 
with their parents, what is the best 
age for marriage, how to pick the 
right mate and make a marriage work, 
what to expect of married life, how 
to manage the family money, whether 
wives should work outside the home, 
whether a person should marry a per- 
son of a different religion, whether one 
could be happy with a person who is 
from entirely different surroundings 
but has the same friends, how to stop 
drinking too much. 

A number who came from broken 
or unhappy homes evinced deep fear 
of marriage and an almost pathetic 
eagerness to learn how to avoid the 
mistakes their parents had made. A 
boy whose home was breaking up 
around him asked three sad questions: 

Why are some people, including myself, 
afraid of marriage? Why after so long should 
two people consider getting a divorce? Why 
should a father and his son not get along? 


A girl who had grown up in a 
boarding home wrote: 
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I’m eager to learn about the family. I’ve 
never had a real one, and I’d like to know 
how to make a marriage work, which is one 
thing my parents couldn’t do, thereby not 
being able to teach me. My largest problem 
is being afraid of marriage. I have said many 
times that I wouldn’t even think of getting 
married, but going out on as many dates as I 
have has changed my mind. I can see a 
slight future in it now, whereas I couldn’t 
before. 


A boy who has grown up without 
his father said: 

When I’m a father I’m going to make sure 
my children are not handicapped as I have 
been. 


The classwork begins with a discus- 
sion of the question, “How will things 
be different for us next year?” With a 
list on the board of new responsibili- 
ties that will come with living away 
from home at college or with having a 
job and being self-supporting, the 
students quickly realize that greater 
maturity will be required of them 
than ever before. 

The question posed then is, ‘“‘What 
is a mature person?” The first few 
weeks are spent in working out to- 
gether a thorough analysis of what it 
means to be mature physically, intel- 
lectually, emotionally, socially, and 
philosophically. At the end of this 
period each student writes an evalua- 
tion of his own maturity, following the 
outline developed by the group. An 
exchange of views with parents often 
proves enlightening to all concerned. 

This opening work on maturity 
results in a great deal of soul-search- 
ing and growing up fast. It sets the 
stage for consideration of adult prob- 
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lems in an adult manner. Many stu- 
dents feel that this is the most valuable 
part of the course. Here are comments 
from some of them: 

I found that my ability to accept re- 
sponsibilities and to take consequences were 
sadly in need of improvement. I had only to 
look at those tremendous library fines to 
realize this; and what about all those times I 
shaded my stories so that it would look like 
the other person was to blame! 

One of my failings is my inability to see 
the other person’s point of view, which leads 
me to make hasty and unfair judgments of 
people. I also lack the ability to accept failure. 
I find myself giving up or minimizing the 
success of others when I am faced with 
competition. 

Ever since I was small I have usually 
got a good percentage of the things I 
wanted, and therefore I now sometimes 
have trouble taking no for an answer. 


Problems of mental hygiene come 
up again and again in the discussion of 
maturity: the importance of facing 
problems squarely, of learning to 
make wise decisions, of taking respon- 
sibility. A careful study of healthy 
ways of thinking and feeling follows. 

Implicit in the analysis of maturity 
is the understanding that we begin in 
infancy and early childhood to be 
what we now are. The study of child 
development and child training fol- 
lows of necessity if students are really 
to understand themselves and to be- 
come good parents. Beginning with 
heredity and prenatal influences, the 
class studies reproduction and goes on 
to stages of physical, social, and emo- 
tional development. 

Since the regular teacher has a 
weak background in science, an inter- 
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ested science teacher has planned two 
days of work on heredity for the 
family-living class. The fact that he 
and the woman teacher are able to 
discuss, impersonally and without a 
trace of embarrassment, human biol- 
ogy and mating, puts the students 
immediately at ease. Actually, the 
fears that many adults have about 
the difficulty of discussing such mat- 
ters with mixed groups of young peo- 
ple are based almost entirely on their 
own feelings. Usually, students are 
surprisingly free from tension and, 
given the vocabulary, welcome the 
chance to learn through discussion. 
The question of sex education al- 
ways comes up, if it has not before, 
when the class studies children. The 
pupils ask how to teach children about 
sex so that they will accept it as a 
normal, right part of life. In connec- 
tion with discussions on this subject, 
the film Human Growth’ is shown, and 
the students are asked to look at it 
objectively and evaluate it as a teach- 
ing device to be used with young 
children. Groups taking over the film 
always agree that they wish they 
might have seen it in Grade VII or 
VIII, or before. They say the same 
thing when they read Strain’s book 
Being Born. The film Human Repro- 
duction} is shown also, and, if students 
t Prepared by the E. B. Brown Trust of Port- 
land, Oregon, and distributed by Illinois Social 


Hygiene League, 303 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

2Frances Bruce Strain, Being Born. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. 

3 Distributed by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 18, New York, or Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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ask questions which the teacher feels 
unqualified to answer, a doctor is in- 
vited to come in. 

A list of questions, handed in 
anonymously if the students wish, is 
prepared and sent to the doctor ahead 
of time. These lists have included 
questions about pregnancy and child- 
birth, venereal disease, and various 
other topics, such as the Rh blood 
factor, blue babies, feeble-mindedness, 
and sterility. Care is taken not to refer 
to the doctor questions which are pri- 
marily psychological. It is most im- 
portant, if a doctor is to come in at 
all, to find one who is thoroughly in- 
formed and up to date and who can 
talk to the students as man to man, 
giving them straight facts. He should 
know and like young people and be 
able to meet them on their own level, 
without talking down to them. He 
should understand the implications of 
psychosomatic medicine and the psy- 
chological aspects of many problems. 

Since the students in one class 
seemed to feel strongly about their 
own lack of sex information, I sug- 
gested that it might be interesting if 
they would write down on unsigned 
papers how they got their first sex in- 
formation and whether they thought 
it was a good way. It turned out that 
one of the girls, age seventeen, had 
thought until recently that babies 
were born through the mother’s 
mouth. Another had thought that 
they were delivered only by incision 
in the abdominal wall. One of the 
brightest boys in school said that his 
parents had never told him anything 
until just a few weeks before, when 
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his father had belatedly set out to ex- 
plain things. Said the boy, “Gee, I 
hated to see the poor guy suffer, but 
I did want to hear what he’d say!” 

Most of the students had received 
all their facts in elementary school 
from older children. Some parents 
had given their children good infor- 
mation, but too late. Other parents 
had dodged questions until children 
would not ask any more. Of thirty- 
seven students, five felt that their 
parents had done a first-rate job of 
sex education. 

Only at one point in the course have 
boys and girls been separated. Each 
semester the boys have been invited to 
spend aneveningin their teacher’s home 
discussing with a man counselor any 
problems which they have not felt 
free to bring up in class. These meet- 
ings have been evaluated by the boys 
in glowing terms, often as the most 
helpful experiences of their lives. The 
girls have enjoyed similar sessions 
with the teacher at co-operative teas 
at her home. 

Students have expressed satisfac- 
tion at meeting faculty members out- 
side the classroom. They say that it 
makes teachers seem more human to 
see them in their homes. This response 
was elicited also when the classes last 
year visited, in a faculty housing 
project, homes of men teachers who 
had young children. During one class 
hour they saw two-month-old Chris- 
tine bathed, heard nine-month-old 
Roberta’s mother and father describe 
her recent development, and watched 
adopted Jimmy play while his mother 
discussed adoption with the students. 
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Papers written by students provide 
excellent discussion material, though 
the greatest care must be used to 
avoid identification. Accounts of 
“How I Have Been Disciplined” give 
opportunity for evaluation by stu- 
dents of methods in common use, and 
this can be a real learning experience. 
Statements of “What I Can’t Under- 
stand about Girls [or Boys]’”’ provoke 
a rousing and, to the students, most 
enlightening discussion. 

Common problems can be taken up 
in class, but specific difficulties must 
be dealt with individually. Students 
are invited to talk over with the 
teacher anything that bothers them 
at any point in the course. This kind 
of course, because it gives young peo- 
ple so many new insights and so much 
light on interpersonal relations, must 
be accompanied by the opportunity 
for individual counseling. Some stu- 
dents become confused. Others who 
find themselves in difficult family or 
social situations simply need to talk 
with someone about how they are in- 
terpreting and applying their new 
learning. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
confidences must be kept. Much of 
the value of the course lies in the op- 
portunity for students to write and 
speak freely to an adult. The teacher 
must staunchly resist any temptation 
to discuss with anyone, except with 
the student’s permission, what he has 
been told in confidence. Most guid- 
ance people feel that case material 
cannot safely be used in teaching in 
the school in which it was gathered 
until after five years have passed. 
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The last part of the course has been 
devoted to committee work culminat- 
ing in panel discussions on subjects 
chosen by the students. The subjects 
taken up in one semester were dating, 
courtship, engagement, wedding and 
honeymoon, common causes of con- 
flict in marriage and necessary ad- 
justments, management of money, 
family crises, the life of the person 
who does not marry, working wives, 
divorce, and problems of old age. 
Each student works on two com- 
mittees, and the students themselves 
grade the panels as groups and as 
individuals. 

Parts of a high-school textbook in 
psychology are used as basic material, 
but a large classroom library has been 
found indispensable for a course 
which covers so wide an area. The 
textbook material is used for back- 
ground, and much other reading is re- 
quired. Students submit written re- 
ports on all reading, but oral reports 
on assigned topics have proved a 
quick and efficient way of bringing 
special material to the whole group. 
Interest in books is stimulated by 
reading to students portions of reports 
turned in by their own or previous 
classes. 

In addition to the doctor and to 
parents who come in now and then 
for discussions on discipline, allow- 
ances, and family privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, various professional per- 
sons have served as speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders. A banker talks about 
ways of managing the family income; 
two pastors, one Protestant and one 
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Catholic, discuss bringing up children 
to be religious; a Jewish law student 
explains his faith; a representative of 
the family service association tells the 
students what that agency offers the 
community in the way of help; a mar- 
riage counselor discusses sources of 
trouble in marriage. At one session 
which students consider particularly 
helpful, the teacher and the man coun- 
selor, both of whom are happily mar- 
ried, tell the groups the things that 
they appreciate especially about their 
respective mates. 

Each semester there have been one 
or two meetings for parents of stu- 
dents in the classes. At these meetings 
an effort has been made to acquaint 
parents with the work of the course 
and its objectives and to get sugges- 
tions from them regarding points they 
would like to have stressed. Attend- 
ance has been good, and parents 
themselves have asked for further 
meetings. Considerable progress has 
been made in promoting better un- 
derstanding between parents and chil- 
dren. A special showing of a few of the 
many films used in the course was re- 
quested and financed by one especially 
interested group. 

Student panels from the family- 
living classes have appeared at meet- 
ings of the parent-teacher association, 
of teachers engaged in curriculum 
study and revision, the woman’s 
club, church groups, and nursery- 
school parents. These meetings have 
been helpful in interpreting the course 
to parents and to the community and 
in transmitting student enthusiasm. 
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A common comment has been, “How 
I wish I might have had such a 
course when I was in high school!’ 

Since this course is new at Hins- 
dale, it has been evaluated at every 
turn, in order that mistakes might be 
avoided and in order that it might be 
made as helpful as possible to the stu- 
dents. At the end of each semester, 
questionnaires have been submitted 
to students and parents. Students 
have also been asked to write com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions at 
various points throughout the course, 
especially when a new activity was 
being introduced. Every class has 
recommended extending the course to 
cover a year’s time in order that the 
material might be dealt with more 
fully and in order that a study of voca- 
tions and consumer economics might 
be added. In every class there has 
been active interest in a study of vari- 
ous religions, but no time to go into it. 
Some other suggestions have been that 
the class have a larger room and more 
books, more time for panels and for 
class discussion following them, more 
outside speakers, more trips (to a men- 
tal hospital and an old people’s 
home, for example), more discussions 
with the teacher and the man counse- 
lor about conduct on dates, petting, 
and other teen-age problems. 

In answer to the question, ‘What 
have you learned in this course which 
you feel is of the greatest value to 
you?” the last two classes mentioned, 
most often and in this order: a better 
attitude toward sex and more under- 
standing of what marriage means, 
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how to understand other people and 
handle interpersonal relations in a 
more adult way, how to bring up 
children. Also mentioned often were 
how to select a mate, “that you have 
to work to make a marriage succeed,” 
how to stop worrying over trifling 
matters, “that other people have the 
same problems I do,” that there are 
books about marriage and family 
problems, that “men aren’t such awful 
things after all.” One student said, 
“The course has made me a more un- 
derstanding person.” Many felt that 
their relations with their parents had 
become closer and that they were now 
able to discuss their problems with 
their elders. Almost all thought that 
they had become more co-operative 
about doing tasks around home and 
more understanding of their parents’ 
points of view and problems. 


SUGGESTIONS TO OTHER SCHOOLS 


The experiences of Hinsdale and the 
other Illinois schools offer some sug- 
gestions to schools which are inter- 
ested in organizing similar courses. 
These suggestions might be stated as 
follows: 

1. Each school has begun by utiliz- 
ing some teacher within the faculty as 
the instructor. Seemingly these per- 
sons were selected for their personal 
attributes and their understanding of 
youth and then asked to get the 
necessary academic preparation. 

2. While formally organized courses 
have predominated in these descrip- 
tions, no uniform approach has been 
followed. Each school has adapted its 
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procedures to fit its personnel, the 
state of faculty and community readi- 
ness, and its own administrative prob- 
lems. 

3. Reception, except in the instance 
noted, has been highly favorable. 

4. The chief factor in getting ahead 
has been the willingness on the part of 
the school authorities to attempt to do 
something. Again, but for the one 
exception, there has been no opposi- 
tion, only problems to be met and 
solved. 

5. The predominant emphasis has 


been laid on the psychological aspects 
and the interpersonal relations of 
marriage and family life. Much atten- 
tion is paid to developing effective hu- 
man relations and to the importance 
of co-operation and understanding in 
personal associations. 

6. While attention in this article 
has been directed primarily to courses, 
the schools nevertheless recognize that 
family-life education has many rami- 
fications and that contributions to ef- 
fective family life are made from many 
sources and by various teachers. 


a 
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SOME STEPS IN COMPREHENSIVE 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


STEPHEN ROMINE 
University of Colorado 


URRICULUM REVISION is impera- 
tive, but it should not be done 
impulsively. To be effective and en- 
during, any program of reorganiza- 
tion must be planned carefully and 
executed smoothly. Changing the cur- 
riculum means changing people—pu- 
pils, patrons, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. This task in social 
engineering requires patience, persist- 
ence, and a great deal of understand- 
ing and tact. It can be accomplished 
only on an organized and co-operative 

basis. 

STEPS IN REVISION 


The purpose of this discussion is to 
outline briefly some steps in a compre- 
hensive program of curriculum revi- 
sion. It is predicated on the ideas that 
changes which are made should be 
sound, should pave the way for future 
changes, and should produce increas- 
ing confidence in, and support of, the 
school. The proposed steps provide a 
framework within which revision may 
be carried on successfully. In general, 
they are accomplished in a certain 
order, and a school may begin at that 
point in the series which seems appro- 
priate in view of previous steps which 
have been completed. 


* 


1. A thorough study should be made of 
the existing curriculum, the student 
body, the staff, the community, and 
other areas and factors pertinent to 
the school and its present educational 
services and the needs to be met. 


This step should provide an under- 
standing of the situation as it exists 
and of the factors pertinent to it and 
to any changes which may be con- 
templated. It affords also an oppor- 
tunity for all persons concerned to be- 
come better acquainted and to work 
together before undertaking major 
changes—a climate essential to a feel- 
ing of security, which is most helpful 
in any stage of revision. Vital data are 
provided by basic studies of pupil suc- 
cess in school; of the holding power of 
the school; of educational costs and 
services; of the opinions of graduates 
and drop-outs, parents and patrons; 
of the school staff; and of the com- 
munity. 

Until information such as this is 
available and has been interpreted, 
changes which are suggested may not 
rest on a stable basis, and whole- 
hearted support may be difficult to 
secure. To propose revision without 
knowing the needs to be met and the 
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possibilities open to the school is 
hardly practical. These basic studies 
also provide opportunity to sound out 
public opinion, to solicit co-operation, 
and to point up strategy for the future. 
In short, the first essential step is that 
of making a sound estimate of the 
situation (4). 


2. The school should set forth a basic 
philosophy of education and such 
other guide lines or principles as are 
necessary to provide a clear, concise, 
understandable, and usable statement 
of what the educational program 
proposes to do. 


An educational philosophy should 
provide an over-all purpose for the 
curriculum and offer premises upon 
which to determine specifically the 
goals to be sought in terms of educa- 


tional objectives. In the process of 
determining a guiding philosophy, the 
faculty, the pupils, and other persons 
concerned have the opportunity to 
tackle issues and to become familiar 
with the interaction of forces which 
affect the school. Answers to a great 
many questions, such as the following, 
need to be sought, and the implica- 
tions of the answers are important 


(6): 


1. What part shall pupils play in deter- 
mining the educational program? 

2. How shall the curricular offerings be 
organized? 

3. What shall the school do about indi- 
vidual differences? 

4. What roles shall the school play? 

5. What relationships shall exist among 
elementary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and colleges? 
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6. What shall be the relationship of ad- 
ministrators, pupils, teachers, and parents? 


This list is by no means exhaustive. 
It merely illustrates important points 
for consideration (4). 


3. The school should determine areas of 
life-problems with which it is to be 
concerned and should formulate ob- 
jectives which the educational pro- 
gram will seek to implement. 


The importance of clear-cut goals 
can hardly be overemphasized. In his 
excellent discussion of the improve- 
ment of instruction, Tyler (7) stresses 
the value of objectives. A nation-wide 
study conducted by the writer indi- 
cates that objectives are universally 
considered important. Life-problems 
also help to orient teachers and 
learners and to aid them in the selec- 
tion and organization of experience 
for more effective learning. In explor- 
ing and solving meaningful problems, 
boys and girls may be assisted in at- 
taining the objectives which have been 
stated in terms of abilities, attitudes, 
interests, understandings, and other 
desirable outcomes (2, 5). 

Without an adequate statement of 
educational philosophy, life-problems, 
and objectives, it is impossible to 
evaluate satisfactorily the existing 
program and to make sound sugges- 
tions for improvement. While some 
shortcomings and inadequacies are 
readily apparent, others are not, and, 
of those which may be observed, it is 
not always easy to determine which 
are merely symptoms and which are 
underlying causes. Some schools have 
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attempted revision without adequate 
concern for the goals which were to be 
sought and with little or no attention 
to the problems faced by learners in 
living today and tomorrow. Partial or 
complete failure is almost certain un- 
der these circumstances. 


4. The school should evaluate its exist- 
ing program in light of the basic 
studies made, its philosophy and ob- 
jectives, and the life-problems with 
which it proposes to deal. 


Before too many changes are intro- 
duced, a comprehensive evaluation 
should be made of the existing pro- 
gram. Some aspects are likely to be 
strong, others will require minor 
changes, and still others may need 
considerable improvement. Addition 
to the present offerings may seem ad- 
visable, and it may be desirable to de- 
lete others. Probably there will be 
some objectives of which many teach- 
ers are cognizant and about which 
they are much concerned. Other 
equally important outcomes may be 
neglected entirely. Some life-problems 
will be treated adequately; others 
will be disregarded or neglected. 
Teachers may find that, in striving 
for an objective, they are using meth- 
ods which materially reduce the 
chances of attaining it. 

Self-evaluation and co-operative 
group evaluation should be made. 
Constructive and critical work of this 
type points up strengths and weak- 
nesses, areas of overemphasis and 
underemphasis, and provides other 
cues for use in future planning. 


STEPS IN CURRICULUM REVISION 
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5. The school should carefully plan its 
program of revision or reorganiza- 
tion in advance. 


In a sense, the four previous steps 
constitute revision, particularly for 
the school that has not undertaken 
them before. Undoubtedly, these steps 
will result in some changes, which in- 
telligent teachers will make as they 
learn in the process of taking the 
steps. However, major changes, in- 
volving a great deal of organizational 
revision, co-operation across depart- 
mental boundaries, or institution of 
new forms of curriculum, are likely to 
occur only after these steps have been 
taken. The first four steps are, in 
themselves, too comprehensive and 
too time- and energy-consuming to 
permit other major changes to be 
made while they are in process of ac- 
complishment. 

It should be unnecessary to suggest 
that adequate planning be carried out 
before a program of revision is exe- 
cuted. Nevertheless, the experience 
of the writer in working with schools 
reveals many cases in which sufficient 
planning has not been done. Un- 
doubtedly, some programs of revision 
that were otherwise basically sound 
have not been successful because they 
were not devised carefully enough to 
provide for all the details which come 
to light only through careful planning. 

The following list is illustrative of 
some of the factors which need to be 
considered : 


1. Determining which changes have most 
promise of success and which seem most 


necessary. 
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2. Providing for the in-service training of 
teachers, which is necessary to the success of 
the proposed revision. 

3. Providing time for planning and exe- 
cuting the changes. 

4. Making available the materials to be 
used in the revision program. 

5. Allocating funds to finance the revision 
program. 

6. Determining the general order of 
attack. 

7. Assigning duties and responsibilities 
to those persons who are to carry out the 
revision program. 

8. Providing necessary consultant serv- 
ices. 

9. Establishing necessary public relations 
services. 

10. Determining the influence of proposed 
changes on other aspects of the school and 
its program. 


Careful planning will suggest other 
problems. It is far better to consider 


these in advance, so that any commit- 
ments that are made are on a sound 
basis. Afterwards, it is embarrassing, 
and sometimes it is disastrous, to for- 
get. Both long-range and short-range 
plans are essential, and both the more 
general and the more specific aspects 
require consideration. . Flexibility is 
important, and every effort should be 
made to predict possible obstacles and 
to outline plans and alternative 
courses of action. 


6. The school should execute its plans 
for revision with enthusiasm. 


This step logically follows the pre- 
vious one. The revision needs to be ac- 
complished with enthusiasm and vig- 
or, but not without tact and the ap- 
plication of good, common sense. 
Changes that are especially drastic 
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should be prepared for well in ad- 
vance. Probably, they can be accom- 
plished only through slow stages. It 
is. important that, after deliberation 
and planning, action follow as quickly 
as possible. Too often, nothing of sig- 
nificance comes of all the talking. 
This gives everyone an erroneous 
impression and sometimes backfires 
to forestall future planning and action. 
Planning is important, but all the 
plans in the world may result in noth- 
ing unless intelligent action is forth- 
coming. 


7. The school should evaluate the 
changes which have been made and 
the resulting program and should 
make such modifications as appear 
advisable. 


Evaluation is important in all stages 
of revision. Supposedly, the changes 
made are for the purpose of improve- 
ment. Evaluation will provide some 
index or measure of this improvement. 
It may also indicate other changes 
that need to be made or point the way 
to factors which were missed in the 
original plans. Since revision is only a 
means to and end, and not an end in 
itself, evaluation is essential in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the job 
which is done. 


AN ON-GOING AND LONG-TIME 
PROCESS 


When is the process of curriculum 
revision or reorganization finished? 
The answer is, “Never.” It is a con- 
tinuous process. Of course, at given 
periods, the tempo is stepped up and 
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more time and attention are devoted 
to the process. During other periods, 
attention may be directed to other 
aspects of the school, or a general rest 
from extra activity may be in order. 
Nonetheless, periodic re-evaluation is 
necessary, additional basic studies 
need to be made, and other adapta- 
tions are called for, in order to keep 
the curriculum in harmony with 
changing conditions and the job 
which it is supposed to do. The steps 
which have been outlined here may 
be repeated in whole or in part. Fail- 
ure to follow through is certain to re- 
sult in an increase in curriculum lag 
and a corresponding decrease in the 
value of educational services. 

No time schedule is here proposed 
for any single step or for the complete 
cycle. The time schedule will vary a 


great deal, depending on the size of 
the school and community, previous 


improvement programs, the time 
available to the staff for revision, the 
qualifications and experience of per- 
sonnel, the nature of the community, 
the proposed changes, and a number 
of other factors. 

The steps which have been sug- 
gested refer chiefly to a comprehen- 
sive revision program. To complete 
the cycle probably will require a mini- 
mum of three to five years, and prob- 
ably the latter figure is more nearly 
correct. The basic studies will most 
likely take a year. Following this, the 
development of a philosophy, the de- 
termination of areas, and the formula- 
tion of objectives will easily require at 
least one semester. Evaluation can 
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hardly be done in less than one semes- 
ter. Thus, two years are required up 
to the point of planning. Certainly, the 
steps of planning, implementation, 
and re-evaluation will not be possible 
of realization in less than another 
year, and probably longer in many 
cases in which the revision program is 
comprehensive. 

Workshops and conferences during 
the summer and post- and pre-session 
conferences are helpful in the revision 
program. Speed should not be sought 
at the expense of sustained gains. It 
should be remembered that the 
changes which are made need to lay 
the groundwork for future changes. 


SANCTION OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


To promote the success of this im- 
portant type of school improvement, 
it is advisable that official sanction be 
given to the project by the board of 
education. The whole matter should 
be discussed in full, including esti- 
mates of costs, time required, and so 
forth. Approval of, and proposals for, 
the revision program should be en- 
tered in writing in the minutes of the 
board of education. In this way, less 
chance occurs for the project to die 
prematurely through changes in ad- 
ministrative or other personnel or 
through financial starvation. 

Thus, administrative leadership is 
essential, not only in conducting the 
program, but in selling the idea ini- 
tially on such a basis that the project 
may be undertaken with the likeli- 
hood of continued support over the 
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period deemed necessary for a fair 
try-out. 


RECAPITULATION 


To assure success, a comprehensive 
curriculum revision program must be 
studied and executed co-operatively 
and on a well-organized basis. As a 
guide that will promote consideration 
of essential factors, seven steps are 
outlined: (1) an estimate of the situa- 
tion, (2) development of educational 
philosophy, (3) definition of life-prob- 
lems and formulation of objectives, 
(4) evaluation of the existing pro- 
gram, (5) planning revision, (6) execu- 
tion of proposed changes, and (7) 
evaluation of changes and of the new 


program. 
These steps are meant only as 
guides, or as a framework. They are 


not substitutes for the hard work, 
leadership, co-operation, imagination, 
vision, and vigor which must charac- 
terize the activity of those who actu- 
ally carry on the revision program. 
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MOTIVES CAN BE CREATED 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


HE ATHLETES of Horace Mann 

High School won a fair, clean 
game; the coach praised the players 
for their good sportsmanship. When 
they lost a game and were good losers, 
the coach again praised them for good 
sportsmanship. An opposing team 
used foul play. The players from 
Horace Mann attempted no retalia- 
tion in kind; the coach again praised 
them for their good sportsmanship. 
Here was direct cultivation of an atti- 
tude—in this case, sportsmanship. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 


Motivation is as important to every 
child of Adam as wind is to the sail- 
boat or gasoline to the automobile. 
Moreover, new motives must be con- 
stantly cultivated to meet the growing 
demands on the developing child in 
our complex human society. Yet mo- 
tivation is the most neglected aspect 
in the whole field of education. Al- 
though the welfare of human society 
is dependent on the direction and com- 
pulsion of human motives, those per- 
sons most capable of contribution to 
well-being still give all too little atten- 
tion to this important task. 

To be sure, the fact of motivation is 
recognized, but its controls are too 


* 


superficially explained and too easily 
taken for granted. Sophisticated in 
language but unsound as to fact is the 
familiar logic of the school man: “‘Mo- 
tives spring from understanding, and 
understanding depends on knowl- 
edge.” Therefore, teach more facts 
about history and civics! The assump- 
tion is obvious: Knowledge about ma- 
chinery of government and past 
events will somehow create a desire for 
human betterment! But all the facts 
belie this assumption. 

From a current school of educa- 
tional philosophy come the untenable 
assertions: “The formation of motives 
is intrinsic in the total process of re- 
flective thinking,” and “Reasoning is 
an important source of motivation.” 
Evidence to the contrary is conclu- 
sive. 

Some educators, even more lacking 
in insight, assume that appropriate 
motives are already present through 
some happy magic. All that is needed 
is broad information and sound logic 
to direct them. “An informed citizenry 
is the best defense for democracy’’—as 
though many of the most insidious 
enemies of democracy were not the 
best-informed individuals in the en- 
tire population! 
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HOW CAN MOTIVATION BE 
ACHIEVED? 


These assumptions leave the basic 
problem confused and worse than 
unsolved. What can the educator do to 
cultivate motives for good citizenship? 
How can motives be created? 

Successful politicians and adver- 
tisers have thrown discerning light on 
basic processes. These motive-makers 
proceed as though motives spring up, 
like fire, from point to point by con- 
tact. They start with an already exist- 
ing interest, then attach it to the con- 
duct they seek. “We pledge you se- 
curity and plenty,” say the politi- 
cians. To the inner mind of the voter 
they are saying, “‘A vote for my candi- 
date is a sure means of getting the se- 
curity which you want so much.” 
“Keep your popularity by using Z-Z,” 
says the advertiser, identifying popu- 
larity, which the reader already wants, 
with the thing the advertiser is trying 
to sell. 

These practical applications sup- 
port the law which is now clearly 
emerging from the laboratory: within 
the nervous system, tendencies can be 
directly modified without conscious 
memory or logical thought. The prin- 
ciple applies at the higher level of atti- 
tudes as well as at the motor-reflex 
level. Experimental psychologists have 
convincingly demonstrated, by an im- 
pressive series of independent experi- 
ments, that association of satisfaction 
with any type of behavior increases 
the tendency to repeat that behavior. 
The descriptive term, “associative 
shifting,” strongly suggests the anal- 
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ogy of heat radiating from a hot metal 
to an adjacent colder metal. 

This process is not one of imparting 
information. It is not a process of 
logic. One need not remember past 
rewards or anticipate future satisfac- 
tions before he can act. The urge is 
direct, spontaneous, unstudied. For 
example, Inez did not like history. She 
did enjoy fiction. Her teacher encour- 
aged her to read several historical nov- 
els. Gradually, but surely, Inez came 
to enjoy history. History, which had 
been unattractive, was associated 
with fiction, which was highly satis- 
fying. “Associative: shifting” took 
place. A new attitude was created by 
associating satisfaction with the con- 
duct which the teacher desired. 

When an interest is created or 
strengthened, whether for reading his- 
tory or for sportsmanship, the result is 
a drive, not a syllogism; a force, not a 
belief. A taste, whether for flowers or 
symphonies or human justice, is an 
urge, not a judgment. The same can 
be said of the taste for alcohol, for 
wealth, for mastery. Interests are 
dynamic forces, not intellectual con- 
cepts. 

Such an interpretation is more he- 
retical than the positive statements 
reveal. In its inescapable negative im- 
plications, the theory is insurgent. Be- 
liefs are not motives; logic is not mo- 
tive; judgments are not motives. 
Thinking and logic are means by 
which motives may find realization, 
but they are not, in themselves, mo- 
tives. 

A million people crowd their way 
into the subways at the end of a day’s 
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work. They know the subway trains 
will take them home. Is the motive 
their knowledge or their desire to get 
home? The distinction is no quibble; 
for the assumption of identity be- 
tween knowledge and motive leads to 
endless confusion and error. Universi- 
ties give courses in criminology, as- 
suming that students are seeking to 
learn how to prevent crime. In more 
than one case, however, it has been 
discovered that students were taking 
the course with the deliberate purpose 
of committing crime with greater im- 
punity. Knowledge in itself has no 
motivating element. How many 


people who have taken courses in his- 
tory participate in civic life like fans 
at a ball game? How many people who 
have had courses in science exploit so- 
ciety for private gain? Knowledge is 


not motive. It cannot, in the nature of 
the case, be motive. Motive attaches 
to outcome; knowledge seeks effective 
means of attaining that outcome. Mo- 
tive is like a maiden calling for some- 
one to help her cross a stream. Knowl- 
edge is a knight who devises a craft to 
carry her across. 


THE SCHOOL’S TASK 


The school that merely imparts in- 
formation and cultivates skills is pre- 
paring an excellent machine to work 
efficiently, but it is not creating social 
purpose. Knowledge about history 
does not create desire for human jus- 
tice. Knowledge about science creates 
no motive for its use. Knowledge of 
economic laws creates no wish to use 
those laws for the satisfaction of hu- 
man needs. The only way such mo- 
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tives can be created is by consistently 
attaching satisfaction to acceptable 
choices. 

It follows, then, that the growing 
child must be given approbation for 
making genuinely democratic choices 
before he faces them in actual life, 
unsheltered from selfish reprisals. His 
social interests, actual or dramatized, 
must always be made satisfying if 
they are to grow strong and com- 
pelling. Just as swimming must give 
pleasure if the swimmer is perma- 
nently to enjoy the sport, so demo- 
cratic choices must give satisfaction 
if the citizen is permanently to prefer 
co-operative living. 

This law is not one which we may 
take or leave as we choose. It is the 
universal and inescapable law by 
which interests are created. Satisfac- 
tions determine motives. If the child’s 
training is left to blind chance, then 
such conduct—good or bad—as hap- 
pens to give him pleasure will become 
habitual. Only when satisfaction is de- 
liberately associated with socially 
helpful conduct is there assurance of 
the creation of social motives. 

Human conduct springs from the 
blending of motive with knowledge. 
The wind fills the sails and moves the 
craft; the rudder guides it. Our values 
and interests furnish the drives of hu- 
man conduct; our intellects give direc- 
tion and form to that conduct. Lack- 
ing information or the ability to think 
logically, we blunder in our methods. 
Lacking motive, we remain indifferent 
to the most urgent needs and obliga- 
tions. Only when both are combined is 
education complete and effective. 
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THE READING DIFFICULTY OF TEXTBOOKS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


GEORGE GREISEN MALLINSON 
Western Michigan College of Education 


HAROLD E. STURM 


University of Michigan High School 


LOIS M. MALLINSON 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


2 READING LEVEL of textbooks 
has recently been discussed in a 
number of articles.' In essence, they 
indicate (1) that the reading levels of 
many textbooks are too advanced for 
the students for whom they are writ- 
ten, (2) that the failure of many stu- 
dents to achieve in subject-matter 
areas may be caused partly by the 
levels of reading difficulty of the text- 
books in these areas, (3) that the 
levels of reading difficulty of text- 
books within any subject-matter area 
differ greatly, (4) that teachers should 
select textbooks using the level of 
reading difficulty as a criterion, and 
(5) that publishers need to take 


ta) Margaret Kerr, “Use of Readability 
Formulas in Selecting Textbooks,” Elementary 
School Journal, XLIX (March, 1949), 411-14. 

b) George Greisen Mallinson, Harold E. 
Sturm, and Robert E. Patton, “The Reading 
Difficulty of Textbooks in Elementary Science,” 
Elementary School Journal, L (April, 1950), 
460-63. 

c) Gerald A. Yoakam, “Reading Difficulty 
of School Textbooks,” Elementary English Re- 
view, XXII (December, 1945), 304-9, 333-36. 
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greater cognizance of the levels of 
reading difficulty of the textbooks 
they produce. 

A number of investigations have 
been made of the reading levels of 
textbooks, particularly in the area of 
the sciences. The extensive study by 
Curtis? dealt with the vocabulary 
levels of textbooks in secondary- 
school sciences. A more recent in- 
vestigation’ was concerned with text- 
books in elementary science. A search 
of the literature, however, fails to 
reveal any investigation of the levels 
of reading difficulty of series of text- 
books designed for Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX. 

The purpose of the present in- 
vestigation, therefore, is to analyze, 
through the use of the Flesch formu- 
la,4 the textbooks designed for use at 

2Francis D. Curtis, Investigations of Vocabu- 
lary in Textbooks of Science for Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. 

3George Greisen Mallinson, Harold E. 
Sturm, and Robert E. Patton, op. cit. 

4Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
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READING DIFFICULTY OF SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS 


the grade levels mentioned. The in- 
vestigation is restricted to those text- 
books written as three-book series for 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX and to 
those for Grades VII and VIII that 
are designed to terminate a series de- 
signed for Grades I through VIII. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


A search was made to locate the 
titles and publishers of textbooks in 
science designed for use in Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX. This search 
brought to light ten series of three 
books each and two series of two books 
for Grades VII and VIII. All the text- 
books that were found were included 
in the investigation. 

It became obvious that a word-by- 
word analysis of the textbooks would 
be impractical. Therefore, the sam- 
pling technique, suggested by Flesch’ 
for use with his formula, was used 
with certain modifications. It was de- 
cided to select one sample for each one 
hundred pages, or fraction thereof, 
from each book, but not less than five 
samples from any one book. 

The number of pages in each book 
was computed by counting from the 
first page designated by an Arabic 
numeral to the last page of textual 
material. Chapter endings, supple- 
mentary activities, and questions were 
included. Indexes, glossaries, tables of 
contents, and legends under the illus- 
trations were excluded. 

The number of pages in each text- 
book was then divided by the number 
of samples to be taken from the re- 


5 Ibid. 
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spective textbook. In this way, each 
book was divided into sections of an 
equal number of pages. A page was 
then selected from each of the sections 
by use of a table of random numbers.® 

Next, a one-hundred word sample 
was taken from each page that had 
been selected by counting from the 
first word of the first new paragraph 
on that page. If the page contained no 
reading material, the next page fol- 
lowing which did contain reading ma- 
terial was used. These samples were 
then analyzed, using the Flesch 
formula. 

The Flesch formula takes cogni- 
zance of the number of words in the 
sentences in the sample passages, the 
number of personal references (J, you, 
etc.) in the passages, and the number 
of affixes and suffixes (syllabification) 
to the words. These various aspects 
are measured in each one-hundred- 
word sample and are translated into 
a reading-difficulty score by means of 
a formula. The reading-difficulty score 
is converted, in turn, into a grade- 
level value of reading difficulty. Table 
1 shows how the conversion is made. 

Table 2 lists the following informa- 
tion for the textbooks designed for 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX: (x) the 
book publishers (designated by the 
letters A, B, C, etc.); (2) the average 
reading-difficulty score for each text- 
book; and (3) the grade level of diffi- 
culty for each book. 

The data found in Table 2 indicate 
that the levels of reading difficulty of 

‘Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
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TABLE 1 


GRADE LEVELS OF DIFFICULTY EQUIVALENT 
TO READING-DIFFICULTY SCORES* 


Reading- difficulty of the easiest and the most 
Difficulty) of Style Difficulty difficult textbooks are significant. It 
WAS decided, therefore, to compute 

Easy Grade completed, the significances of the differences be- 
airly easy rade VI complet 
virr tween the textbooks found in the low 
47S... Fairly difficult} Two years of high est group of average difficulty and 

schoo: 
ie Difficult High school and those found in the highest group. 
ai some college Thus, the high three and the low three 

6 and up| Very difficult | College completed - 8 
were used for textbooks in Grades VII 
* Rudolf Flesch, op. cit. and VIII, and the high two and the 
TABLE 2 


AVERAGE READING-DIFFICULTY SCORES OF TEXTBOOKS IN SCIENCE ISSUED BY 
TWELVE PUBLISHERS FOR GRADES VII, VIII, AND IX 
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the various textbooks vary. There is 
no indication, however, that the dif- 
ferences between the levels of reading 


Average Level of Average Level of 
Grade for Which Reading Difficulty Grade for Which Reading Difficulty 
Book Intended Difficulty (Grade Book Intended Difficulty (Grade 
Score* Completed) Score* Completed) 

Publisher A: Publisher G: 

Grade VII....... 2.76 VI Grade VII...... 2.85 VI 

Grade VIII...... 2.56 VI Grade VIII..... 2.90 VI 

Grade IX........ 3.60 VIilI Grade IX...... 2.78 VI 
Publisher B: Publisher H 

Grade VII....... 3.30 VII Grade VII...... 2.24 VI 4 

Grade VIII...... 2.31 VI Grade VIII... .. 2.50 VI 

Grade IX........ 3-54 VIII Grade IX...... 2.41 VI 
Publisher C Publisher I 

Grade VII....... 2.97 VI Grade VII 2.05 VI 

Grade VIII...... 2.84 VI Grade VIII... .. 2.58 VI 

Grade IX........ 3.52 VIII Grade IX...... 3.04 VII 
Publisher D Publisher J ’ 

Grade VII....... 2.33 VI Grade VII...... 2.76 VI 

Grade VIII...... 2.50 VI Grade VIII... .. 2.04 VI 

Grade IX........ 2.86 VI Grade IX...... 3.22 VII 
Publisher E Publisher K 

Grade VII....... 2.48 VI Grade VII...... 1.91 V 

Grade VIII...... 2.76 VI Grade VIII..... 2.57 VI 

Publisher F Publisher L 

Grade VII....... 3.00 VII Grade VII...... 2.78 VI 

Grade VITI...... 2.78 VI Grade VIII... .. 2.36 VI 

* The average culty scores for all textbooks for each grade are: 2.62 (equivalent to a grade level of difficul 
of Grade VI completed) coding ms II, 2.56 Geet toa level of difficulty of of Grade VI completed) for Grade Vill 
and 3.10 (equivalent to a grade level of difficulty of Grade VII completed) for Grade IX. 
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low two for textbooks in Grade IX. 
The statistical device used for com- 
puting significances of the differences 
was Fisher’s ¢ cited by Guilford.’ 
Table 3 lists the significances of the 
differences computed in the manner 
just stated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as the techniques em- 
ployed in this study may be valid, the 
following conclusions seem defensible: 

1. All the textbooks for Grade VII, 
with the exception of three, have a 
grade level of difficulty equivalent to 
Grade VI completed. One of the three 
has a grade level of difficulty of 
Grade V completed and the other 
two of Grade VII completed. The 
average pupil would find that the 
textbooks were of reasonable diffi- 
culty. The students in the lower half 
of the class with respect to reading 
ability would find the textbooks 
rather difficult. Two of the textbooks 
would be fairly difficult for all but the 
better students. 

2. The textbooks for Grade VIII 
are not likely to be difficult for eighth- 
grade students to read, except for 
those students in the lower level of 
reading ability. The data further re- 
veal that the average level of difficulty 
of all the textbooks for Grade VIII is 
below that for Grade VII. 

' 3. Textbooks for Grade IX have a 
greater range of difficulty than do 
those designed for Grades VII and 
VIII. Four of those designed for Grade 


7J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, pp. 
61-62. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1936. 
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IX would be of moderate difficulty for 
all but the students in the higher levels 
of reading ability. The other textbooks 
are not likely to be difficult, except for 
students in the lower levels of reading 
ability. 

4. Apparently, then, the textbooks 
for Grade VII are likely to be more 
difficult for the students for whom 
they are designed than are the text- 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANCES OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
TEXTBOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR GRADES VII, 
VIII, AND [IX IN LOWEST AND HIGHEST 
GROUPS OF AVERAGE READING-DIFFI- 
CULTY SCORE 


Stand- 
Mean ard 
Grade} Differ- | Error t Interpretation 
ence | of Dif- 
ference 
VII..| 1.02 | .331 | 3.082 | Significant at the 
1% level 
VITI.| .59 | .243 | 2.429 | Significant at the 
5% level 
IX...| 1.06 | .315 | 3.365 | Significant at the 
1% level 


books for Grades VIII and IX for the 
students for whom they are designed. 
If, however, the popular opinion that 
students in the junior high school are 
poor readers is true, it does not seem 
likely that any of the textbooks which 
were analyzed can be considered easy 
reading. 

5. It may be noted that the scores 
for the separate samples from each 
book, not shown here, gave no indica- 
tion that the reading difficulty of the 
earlier samples of the textbooks is 
consistently lower than that of the 
later samples. Apparently, no pro- 
vision is made for the growth of read- 
ing ability through any grade. 
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6. The differences between the 
levels of reading difficulty between the 
easiest and the most difficult text- 
books for Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
are statistically significant. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that the level 
of reading difficulty of the textbooks 
considered in this study may be used 
as a criterion for selecting the text- 
book. 


RESUME 
The results of the present investiga- 
tion may be summarized in this way. 


The textbooks in science for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX are likely to cause 
some reading difficulty for all but the 
better students in these grades. The 
relative difficulty seems to be greatest 
in the textbooks for Grade VII. There 
is no evidence that the easiest portions 
of the textbooks are found toward the 
front of the books. Furthermore, the 
differences between the levels of diffi- 
culty of the easiest and the most 
difficult textbooks are statistically sig- 
nificant. 
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A FUNCTIONAL MAJOR IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES FOR FUTURE TEACHERS 


O. FRITIOF ANDER 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 


HAT WOULD BE A DESIRABLE ma- 
jor in the social studies for those 
persons who plan to prepare them- 
selves for the teaching profession? 
Certainly, the ill-defined certification 
laws of our states do not provide a 
satisfactory yardstick. The scope of 
the social studies is becoming more 
and more inclusive. In the past, the 
term has been applied chiefly to his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, 
and sociology—the fields which cen- 
ter attention on human relationships. 
More and more, however, we are 
coming to recognize that it is impos- 
sible to limit the term “social studies.” 
Human relationships include ethics, 
psychology, philosophy, anthropol- 
ogy, art, literature, and other sub- 
jects. These subjects might well be in- 
corporated in our understanding of the 
term “‘social studies” as they will be 
taught in the future. 

Our expanding concept of the social 
studies can easily be traced from the 
Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association; the Report of the 
Committee on American History in 
the Schools and Colleges of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Mis- 


* 


sissippi Valley Historical Association, 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies; the yearbooks of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies; the magazines, Social Educa- 
tion and Social Studies; and the con- 
tributions of various individuals. 

A strikingly refreshing approach to 
the social sciences is that of Zipf. He 
cuts across narrow departmental lines 
as he concerns himself with: 

Language, vocabularies, the ego, sex, 
schizophrenia, theory of art, human geog- 
raphy, the structure and relations of cities, 
the incomes and social status of individuals, 
prestige symbols, and cultural vogues, 
tested against a wealth of systematic 
quantitative observations.' 


The approach to the social sciences 
at many of our sectarian or denomina- 
tional schools would accept many of 
the ideas of the pragmatists, the 
naturalists, the scientific empiricists, 
and the liberal humanists, but they 
would add to these the Sermon on the 
Mount—the teachings of Christ. 
The American concept of democracy 
has been intimately associated with 
Christianity—a tradition which is pre- 


t From a book review in Science, CX (Decem- 
ber 9, 1949), 669. 
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served in many denominational col- 
leges without apology. 


UNREALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS 


There are many weaknesses in our 
public school systems. In our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the most 
pointed weakness, and the one most 
difficult to overcome, is decentraliza- 
tion. Therefore, a recommendation of 
a functional teaching major in the 
social studies must rest on certain un- 
realistic assumptions. 

The first assumption would be that 
persons who have, for instance, been 
prepared to teach mathematics or the 
sciences would not be hired to teach 
the social studies. The social studies 
cannot be treated as facts which can 
be isolated from ideas and be taught 
by anyone who is able to read.” 

The second assumption would be 
that school authorities would hire 
social-studies teachers who have ade- 
quate academic preparation to teach 
the social studies. 

The third assumption would be that 
it is possible to determine what ade- 
quate academic training is and to 
agree upon it as the basis for the 
selection of our teachers. 

These assumptions are significant, 
as, according to W. C. Bagley, the in- 
fluence of our schools is more depend- 
ent on the quality and the character 
of the teacher than on all other fac- 
tors combined. 

2 Taken from a letter by Robert E. Keohane, 
dated December 10, 1949. 

3 Quoted in Russell W. Tallman, “The Next 
Step in Making Teaching a Profession,” Educa- 
tion, LXVIII (December, 1947), 213-16. 
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AN IMPORTANT STUDY 


Before a functional major for the 
prospective teacher of the social 
studies is recommended, let us ex- 
amine certain conclusions reached by 
Anderson. He gives us an excellent 
over-all picture of the various courses 
offered in the social studies and the per 
cent of pupils enrolled in the courses. 
These are the courses which could be 
greatly enriched by a carefully planned 
teacher-training program or by a 
functional college major in the social 
studies. The study by Anderson re- 
veals the following important trends 
in the social studies from 1933 to 1947: 


1. The per cent of pupils registered in 
the social studies who were taking American 
history increased greatly for Grades VII 
through XII. 

2. The number of pupils registered in all 
social-studies courses dropped by 10 per 
cent in Grades VII and VIII and increased 
by 5 per cent in Grades [IX—XII. 

3. During 1946-47 nearly all pupils in 
Grades VII and VIII received two years of 
instruction in the social studies, including a 
one-year course in American history. 

4. During 1946-47 the average pupil in 
Grades LX—XII took nearly three years of 
social studies. Most of these pupils received 
a year of instruction in American history. 

5. There has been a substantial decrease 
in the enrolment on seventh- and eighth- 
grade levels in social studies (integrated 
courses, civics, and geography). American 
history increased. 

6. On ninth- to twelfth-grade levels, there 
has been a great increase in American his- 
tory, smaller gains in world history, civics 
and citizenship, geography, and modern 
history and a great decrease in ancient and 
medieval history. 

7. More courses in geography on the 
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seventh-grade level are offered than in any 
other social-studies course. 

8. United States history is the most com- 
mon social-studies course on the eighth- 
grade level. 

9. No courses were offered in Grades VII 
and VIII in government, problems of de- 
mocracy, modern history, economics, soci- 
ology, ancient history, occupations, and 
international relations. If these subjects 
were taught, they were integrated in a gen- 
eral social-studies course or in a course in 
American history or geography. 

10. The most common sequence in social 
studies for Grades VII-XII are geography 
for Grade VII, United States history for 
Grade VIII, civics and citizenship for 
Grade IX, world history for Grade X, 
United States history for Grade XI, and 
problems of democracy or government and 
economics for Grade XII.4 


A DESIRABLE PROGRAM 


What would be a desirable prepara- 


tion for our future teachers of the 
social studies on the basis of Ander- 
son’s conclusions and on the basis of 
our expanding concepts of the social 
studies? In order to discover the 
opinions of experts on this question, 
the writer sought their recommenda- 
tions and received their replies in per- 
sonal letters. The following sugges- 
tions were obtained from this source. 

Nickell’s preference—Vernon L. 
Nickell, superintendent of public in- 
struction in Illinois, presented the 
problem to the supervisors of his 
office. These persons agreed that the 
minimum requirements set up by the 

4Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United 
States History in Public High Schools: An 
Inquiry into Offerings and Registrations, 1946- 
47. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 7. 
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teachers’ examining board of the 
state “do not provide a sufficient 
background.” The supervisors recom- 
mended that a person who prepared 
himself for the teaching of the social 
studies should have eight hours of 
United States history, eight hours of 
world history, four hours of geog- 
raphy, four hours of civics, four hours 
of economics, four hours of sociology, 
and, in addition, at /east eight hours 
in the subject which he will teach, for 
example, civics or history. 

A number of educators who have 
long been interested in teacher train- 
ing in the social studies stress the im- 
portance of a broad cultural education 
upon which a specialization in the 
social studies should be built. This 
specialization, they feel, should center 
in American, European, Oriental, and 
Latin-American history and the other 
social studies. 

Browne’s preference——Richard G. 
Browne, of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, believes that the teacher- 
training program in the social studies 
should require at Jeast forty hours in 
the social sciences, which would in- 
clude a broad survey in world history, 
American history, and contemporary 
social problems. He states that, at 
Illinois State Normal University, ma- 
jors must have at least twenty-four 
semester hours in these three areas. 
He recommends a degree of flexibility 
to permit students to specialize—in 
history, for instance—in order that 
they may be better prepared both to 
teach and to do graduate work. The 
differentiation in the preparation of 
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teachers for junior and senior high 
schools would come largely through 
‘training in education and psychology. 

Browne stresses the importance of 
the teacher’s knowing the learning 
processes on the level at which he 
teaches and the importance of special- 
methods courses. He is also of the 
opinion that the future teacher should 
have at least ten hours of practice 
teaching under competent super- 
vision. 

English’s preference—W. Francis 
English, of the History Department of 
the University of Missouri, is well 
satisfied with the program at his uni- 
versity for training teachers in the 
social studies. There, a teaching ma- 
jor in the social studies consists of 
seven and a half hours in American 
history, seven and a half hours in 
European history, and five hours in 
each of the following fields: political 
science, sociology, and economics, 
with ten additional hours in either his- 
tory, political science, sociology, or 
economics. 

Anderson’s preference—Howard R. 
Anderson, of the United States Office 
of Education, would recommend six 
hours of general history, six hours of 
world history or international rela- 
tions, six hours of United States his- 
tory and government, six hours of 
sociology and economics (a survey 
course), six hours of geography, and 
greater concentration on one of the 
social studies. Above all, he stresses 
the importance of a broad cultural 
background. 

Wesley’s preference.—Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, of the University of Minnesota, 
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favors a distribution of twelve to 
twenty hours of history and of four to 
seven hours in sociology, economics, 
political science, and geography. 

Keohane’s preference-—Robert E. 
Keohane, of the University of Chi- 
cago, makes a number of interesting 
suggestions toward finding an ideal 
teacher-training program in the social 
studies. His plan is far-reaching and 
revolutionary, and no one knows 
better than he that it is impractical 
under present conditions in American 
education. He deserves our most seri- 
ous attention, however, if we believe 
that certain improvements are neces- 
sary in our system of education. 

Keohane suggests that the student 
should have a broad cultural educa- 
tion during his first two years in col- 
lege. In order that the school may 
grant recognition of good work done 
in high school, the pupil should be 
permitted to take examinations on 
the high-school courses in world and 
American history. If he passes in these 
courses, he should be excused from the 
college survey course or courses in his- 
tory and be permitted to do advanced 
work. Should the student fail, he 
should take the college survey courses 
in world and American history with- 
out college credit. 

Keohane would require courses as 
follows: in modern European history, 
three to six hours; in constitutional 
history or economic history of the 
United States, three hours; in intel- 
lectual history of the United States, 
three hours; in history of the Americas 
—other than United States history— 
three hours. In addition he would re- 
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quire three hours of historical meth- 
od during the Senior year, which 
would include the reading of historical 
works by Gibson, Parkman, and other 
“classical” writers and the works of 
one or more interpretative historians, 
such as Charles A. Beard. 

In the other fields of the social 
studies, Keohane would require an 
introductory course in political sci- 
ence; a course in the study of the com- 
munity, stressing the sociological ap- 
proach; an introduction to anthropol- 
ogy; two courses in geography, one 
physical and one economic and social 
(geology could be substituted for the 
former); either three hours of descrip- 
tive economics or six hours of prin- 
ciples of economics; and a course in 
international relations. 

These requirements are for future 
teachers of the social studies in junior 
high schools. Keohane would require 
essentially the same teacher-training 
program for senior high school teach- 
ers on the undergraduate level, ex- 
cept that the program would include 
a Senior or graduate course of three 
to six hours, given jointly by a 
geographer, a political scientist, an 
economist, and a sociologist, on the 
methods of the social sciences. He 
would also require six hours in prin- 
ciples of economics. In addition, he 
would like to see all high-school teach- 
ers meet the departmental or divi- 
sional requirements for a Master’s 
degree. 

Keohane’s suggestions regarding 
courses in education are interesting. 
They would include courses in intro- 
ductory psychology, social psychol- 
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ogy, history of education, the school in 
the American social order, child de- 
velopment, contemporary education 
theories, practice teaching, and meth- 
ods of teaching the social studies. He 
would strongly recommend courses 
in evaluation, guidance, and compara- 
tive education. He would also like to 
add to his teacher-training program 
a course in American literature and a 
comprehensive examination in the 
social studies before graduation and 
the granting of a teacher’s certificate. 

Ander’s preference—On the basis of 
present course offerings at Augustana 
College, I would recommend in a 
teacher-training program a course in 
modern European history, stressing 
our intellectual heritage from the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, and the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution and science on 
our thought and life. If time per- 
mitted, a course in medieval history, 
emphasizing our classical and reli- 
gious heritage and the emergence of 
our institutions, would be valuable. A 
course centered especially in the im- 
pact of science upon Western thought 
since the days of Newton or a course 
in the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion would be highly recommended. 
These courses would prepare the stu- 
dent to study with a degree of intelli- 
gence the problems of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as reflected in 
history. They would show the expan- 
sion of Western thought and customs 
to all parts of the world. 

So much for European and world 
history. To be able to understand 
America, a course in the Westward 
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Movement is essential. A course in the 
history of American immigration and 
one in intellectual history would fol- 
low. A survey course in American his- 
tory would be given instead of the 
latter to students who failed to pass 
the comprehensive examination on 
the high-school level. 

All the courses mentioned above 
offer essentially either a European or 
an American approach to history, but 
they do contain a great deal of infor- 
mation about other parts of the world 
as Western civilization advanced. 
The courses ave not inclusive, however, 
and their shortcomings are obvious in 
a teacher-training program. Still, these 
faults would only be aggravated by a 
survey course which is too inclusive 
unless such a survey course could be 
given in the Senior year of college, 
when the student is in a position to 
draw certain conclusions which are 
more than sweeping generalizations. 

The shortcomings of the program 
of study as outlined above in the 
field of history might be partly over- 
come by courses in the other social 
studies. These courses would include 
physical geography, economic geog- 
raphy, natural resources, international 
relations, government, transportation, 
labor problems, social problems, and a 
course in American literature. To 
these courses, we at Augustana would 
add courses in philosophy of religion, 
history of the religions of the world, 
and a good course in either modern 
philosophy, nineteenth century phi- 
losophy, or contemporary thought. 

As an integral part of our teacher- 
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training program we would include 
six credit hours in physical education. 
A sound health program, stressing 
individual, as well as team, sports, 
would also be included. 

In the fields of psychology and 
education, the following courses are 
recommended: elementary psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, educational 
psychology, American public educa- 
tion, history of education, philosophy 
of education, special methods, and 
practice teaching. The course in meth- 
ods would be offered by a geographer, 
a historian, and a political scientist 
and would be taken by Seniors or last- 
semester Juniors, just before they did 
their practice teaching. Here, among 
other things, an opportunity would 
be given to show future teachers how 
a unit of study on local history might 
enrich and vitalize courses in history, 
civics, and geography. 

The above teacher-training pro- 
gram is not unrealistic. One might 
conclude that no provision is made for 
“what it all adds up to,” in the words 
of a teacher from a_ well-known 
teachers’ college west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Still it would be im- 
possible to say that this program 
would necessarily imply lack of a 
social philosophy. At most of our de- 
nominational colleges, we might hope 
that the results of our teacher-train- 
ing program would not be a spiritual 
pessimism or one of unbounded opti- 
mism, but a social philosophy resting 
upon Christian teachings. 

In the near future we at Augustana 
hope to encourage the Senior who is 
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majoring in social studies to take a 
reading course in review of the work 
that he has done. He would then take 
a comprehensive examination in the 
social studies. The reading course 
would be offered to those students 
who would like to graduate with 
honors, and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that most of our future teach- 
ers should be graduated with honors. 

It is, of course, understood that 
every effort should be made to elimi- 
nate students who are physically un- 
fit or those who do not possess desirable 
social qualities, as well as those who 
lack other essential qualities, such as 
honesty, integrity, or character, and 
emotional stability. 


FORMULATING THE PROGRAM FOR 
INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES 


Each college must, however, pre- 
pare its own teacher-training program. 
The words of McConnell pertaining 
to a college program of general educa- 
tion apply as well to the problem of a 
teacher-training program. He writes: 


Different institutions may arrive at 
different formulations of the nature and 
process of a general and liberal education. 
...each institution should make a de- 
liberate choice of ends and means after a 
thorough and thoughtful consideration of 
basic educational problems and issues.® 


5 Roscoe L. West, “The Operation of a Selec- 
tive Admissions Program in a Teachers College,” 
Educational Record, XXX (April, 1949), 137- 
47- 

6T. R. McConnell, “Fundamental Decisions 
in Developing a Program of General Educa- 
tion,” Educational Record, XXTX (April, 1948), 
123. 
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General agreement.—Nevertheless, 
most colleges can agree on certain 
main features in the teacher-training 
program if they are mindful of the 
present practices, the limitations of 
our system of education, and the 
future trends in education. 

The core of the program.—Because 
history is still the core of the social 
studies in our schools and the scope 
of history is constantly becoming 
more and more embracing, any pro- 
gram for teacher training in the social 
studies must center in history. It 
must become the means of a better 
understanding of the other social sci- 
ences, as all of them share in enriching 
history. 

Keohane’s suggestion that higher 
institutions recognize good work done 
in the social studies in high school has 
great merit. A comprehensive exam- 
ination based on high-school work in 
world history, American history, gov- 
ernment, and economics should be 
given as soon as possible to the college 
student who plans to become a 
teacher. The results should be used to 
guide the student into the course 
which would most benefit him cul- 
turally and give him the broadest 
understanding of the social studies. 

As we are now able to be selective in 
preparing our future teachers, the stu- 
dent should not be permitted to de- 
vote too much time to survey courses. 
In the field of the social studies he 
should by all means concentrate his 
attention on ideas and their im- 
portance in history. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION" 


NORMAN BURNS anp MANNING M. PATTILLO, JR. 
University of Chicago 


HIS LIST OF REFERENCES is a selec- 

tion from material on higher edu- 
cation that has come to the attention 
of the compilers between July 1, 1949, 
and June 30, 1950. Institutional his- 
tories, annual reports, yearbooks, and 
proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to the problems of colleges 
and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have intended that 
their selection sheuld be comprehen- 
sive both in the subject matter of the 
references and in the methods em- 
ployed in the treatment of the subject 
matter. They have tried to select from 
the large amount of published material 
those items that they believe will be 
most helpful to informed practitioners 
in the field of higher education. It has 
not been possible, of course, to include 
all titles that might be worthy of 
attention. 


616. A Bibliography in General Education. 
Chicago: Journal of General Education 
(University of Chicago) [n.d.]. Pp. 32. 


t See also Item 439 (Diederich) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1950, number of the School Review and Item 504 
(Diekhoff) in the October, 1950, number of the 
same journal. 
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A reprint in pamphlet form of two bibliog- 
raphies on general education, one by Earl J. 
McGrath, which appeared in the Education- 
al Record for January, 1940, pp. 96-118, 
and one by William Nelson Lyons in the 
Journal of General Education for October, 
1949, pp. 72-80. More than six hundred 
items are included. 


. Broom, BENJAMIN S., and BRODER, 


Lois J. Problem-solving Processes of 
College Students: An Exploratory In- 
vestigation. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 73. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 110. 
Presents the results of research into the 
process of problem-solving, as contrasted 
with the products of problem-solving. 
Selected students were asked to solve 
problems in several subject-matter fields 
and to do so “thinking aloud,” so that a 
record could be kept of their thinking 
processes. The authors have analyzed these 
records in several useful ways. Special 
remedial instruction for students who 
were poor problem-solvers was offered, 
and the evidence collected suggests that 
such instruction was helpful. 


. BoGuE, JESSE PARKER. The Community 


College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. xxii+390. 

Presents a comprehensive treatment of the 
history, purposes, organization, and prob- 
lems of the junior or community college. 
Contains a number of descriptions of de- 
velopments in individual institutions. 


. Brown, J. Douctas. “The Humanities 


in a Divided World—A Review,” 
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Journal of Higher Education, XXI 
(April, 1950), 201-2. 

This article is actually an essay on the hu- 
manistic disciplines and liberal education, 
although it begins as a review of Conant’s 
recent book, Education in a Divided World. 
Draws a distinction between “liberal 
education” and “general education,” as 
the two terms are currently used. 


. Brown, KENNETH I. “Salt on a College 
Campus,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXI (February, 1950), 57-65. 

Reviews some of the weaknesses often 
found in social fraternities. The author 
feels that these faults are not inherent in 
the fraternity system and that the advan- 
tages of fraternity life should be extended 
to a broader group of students. 


. BROWNELL, SAMUEL M. “Organization 
and Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion,” Review of Educational Research, 
XIX (October, 1949), 355-64. 

Reviews some of the research in the field 
of higher education during the preceding 
three years. A bibliography of 118 items 
is included. 


. BrumpaucH, A. J. “The Accrediting 
Agencies Face Their Common Prob- 
lems,” Educational Record, XXXI 


(January, 1950), 59-92. 


Reports the proceedings of the conference 
on accreditation held by the American 
Council on Education in Washington on 
November 15-16, 1949. Includes short 
statements by fourteen persons who were 
concerned with special phases of accredita- 
tion. The general topics considered were: 
recent steps toward the co-ordination and 
improvement of accrediting procedures, 
the plans of the National Commission on 
Accrediting Procedures and of the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies, and problems of accreditation de- 
manding further investigation. 


. CAVANAUGH, JoHN J.; Hurtcutns, 
RoBERT M.; and Warp, F. CHAMPION. 
Morals and Higher Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table, No. 617. 


Chicago: University of Chicago, 1950. 
Pp. 34. 

Contains the record of a radio discussion 
by the authors and an essay entitled 
“Morals, Religion, and Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Chancellor Hutchins. The dis- 
cussants concluded that the university has 
a responsibility to supply the intellectual 
foundations of morality and religion and 
to maintain a “pervasive tone”’ that is con- 
ducive to the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the students. 


. CLARK, WALTER Hovsron. “The Bible 


in the Colleges,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXV (Autumn, 1949), 512-23. 
Reports the results of a study of the bibli- 
cal knowledge of a group of students in 
New England liberal arts colleges. Con- 
cludes that most students are not well 
enough informed about the Bible to enable 
them to read English literature intelli- 
gently, to appreciate many of the master- 
pieces of art and music, or to understand 
fully the democratic tradition. Considers 
some of the means of remedying this de- 
ficiency. 


. CRonBAcH, LEE J. “Studies of the 


Group Rorschach in Relation to 
Success in The College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (February, 1950), 65- 
82. 

On the basis of a study of two hundred 
students in the College of the University 
of Chicago, it was found that the Group 
Rorschach, objectively scored, failed to 
predict scholastic success and gave only 
low correlations with criteria of social and 
emotional adjustment. 


. Drake, G. G. “The Humanities in the 


Technological School,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXI (May, 1950), 
253-59- 

Outlines a plan of instruction in the hu- 
manities, intended especially for students 
who have only limited time for liberal 
courses. The method is to confront the 
student with a few great works of litera- 
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ture, art, music, and philosophy, with the 
minimum of commentary required for un- 
derstanding. Much of the reading is to be 
done by the teacher in class. This article 
contains a number of uncommon ideas. 


. DressEt, L. “Evaluation Pro- 
cedures for General Education Objec- 
tives,” Educational Record, XXXI 
(April, 1950), 97-122. 

Restates the point of view developed by 
Ralph W. Tyler and other persons in the 
field of educational evaluation. The objec- 
tive, “ability tomake meaningful interpreta- 
tions of various kinds of data,’’ is used for 
illustrative purposes in describing the 
method employed in this type of evalua- 
tion. 


. Epwarps, GEORGE W. “Integration of 
Humanities and Social Studies,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, XX (Decem- 
ber, 1949), 457-62, 489-90. 


Reports an investigation of humanities 
and social-studies courses in a number of 
institutions. One significant finding was 
that the earlier type of inclusive survey 
course is being replaced by less detailed 
courses organized around important prob- 
lems or issues. Both textbooks and “great 
books” are being widely employed in these 
courses. The author found a tendency in 
many colleges to merge the humanities 
and the social studies. 


. FACKENTHAL, FRANK DIEHL. The 
Greater Power, and Other Addresses. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 88. 

A collection of addresses delivered during 
the latter part of Dr. Fackenthal’s forty 
years of service to Columbia University. 
The range of topics is wide, including 
matters of local interest as well as broad 
questions of educational policy. 


. FurNney, LESTER C. “Co-operation in 
Scientific Research,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXI (February, 1950), 66- 


71. 
Describes the arrangements between the 
three laboratories of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission and sixty-four American 
universities and research institutions, with 
special attention to the organization of 
the Argonne National Laboratory. Outlines 
some of the advantages of this kind of co- 
operation, both for the work of the Com- 
mission and forthe research programs of the 
participating institutions. 


. Haptey, S. Trevor. “The Pros and 


Cons of Professional Ranking,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXvV (October, 1949), 354-62. 


Presents the findings of a study of the 
opinions of faculty members in approxi- 
mately one hundred colleges and uni- 
versities having a system of ranks, and of 
seventy-nine staff members in institutions 
without professorial ranking. The principal 
reasons cited for favoring the system were 
its prevalence and its recognition of 
achievement. Emphasis on factors other 
than good teaching and the establishment 
of a caste system were most frequently 
mentioned as disadvantages. 


. HANCHER, VirGIL M. “Universities in 


Crisis,” Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XXXV _ (December, 
1949), 477-86. 

The crisis referred to in this article is 
primarily the difficulty of securing finan- 
cial support for higher institutions, both 
publicly and privately controlled. The 
author discusses the role of universities 
in transmitting, increasing, and interpret- 
ing knowledge, and submits that these three 
functions are of such great importance 
that civilization cannot advance unless 
they are generously supported by the pub- 
lic at large. 


. Harris, SEyMour E. “Should There 


Be College Training for All?” College 
and University Business, VIII (May, 
1950), 17. 

Predicts that the economic value of college 
education will decrease sharply in the 
future, as a result of increased enrolments. 
“There may well be two to three applicants 
for each position commensurate with the 
training of college men and women.” 
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Suggests greater emphasis on nonvoca- 
tional education, to obviate widespread dis- 
appointment. 


. HENDEL, CHARLES W. “Democracy 
and Freedom—A Problem for Educa- 
tion,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXV (December, 1949), 
461-76. 

Examines some recent proposals for the 
utilization of education as an instrument 
of social policy, with special reference to 
the maintenance of peace, the support of 
American foreign policy in the conflict 
with Russia, and the inculcation of loyalty. 
Warns that education, particularly liberal 
education, faces a difficult problem of pre- 
serving freedom of teaching and inquiry 
when its aims are closely identified with 
contemporary governmental needs. 


. HENDERSON, ALGO D. “The Plight of 
the Private Colleges, and What To Do 
about It,” Educational Record, XXX 
(October, 1949), 407-21. 

Reviews some economic and _ political 
’ changes that have affected the status of 
privately controlled colleges, concluding 
that financial support is the most serious 
difficulty facing these institutions. Sug- 
gests that this problem can be solved 
through tapping new sources of income and 
through full exploitation of the freedom 
enjoyed by independent colleges. 


. Henry, Davin D. “Notes on ‘Free 
Enterprise’ and Public Education,” 
School and Society, LXX (September 
3, 1949), 150-52. 

Objects to the practice of identifying 
privately controlled colleges with capital- 
ism and publicly controlled institutions 
with socialism. Holds that institutions 
maintained with public funds are no less 
interested in the preservation of capitalism 
than are colleges supported from private 
funds. 


. Hooker, KENNETH Warp. “College 
Teaching: The Loneliest Profession,” 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XXXV (Winter, 1949), 
643-50. 


Asserts that methods of appointing and 
promoting college teachers have not been 
altered to match the new duties of instruc- 
tors offering reorganized courses of liberal 
or general education. The author believes 
that the ability to teach well does not 
receive the recognition it deserves from 
administrative officers and that outmoded 
personnel procedures are causing wide- 
spread neglect of classroom obligations. 


. “Instructional Salaries in 41 Selected 


Colleges and Universities for the Aca- 
demic Year 1949-50: A Study by the 
Committee on the Economic Status of 
the Profession,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXvV (Winter, 1949), 719-47. 

Presents an analysis of data submitted by 
institutions chosen on the basis of good 
salary practices. The figures show a sub- 
stantial increase in salaries since the previ- 
ous year, particularly at the lower ranks. 


. JustMaAN, JosepH. “What Makes the 


Good College Teacher?” School and 
Society, LXX (December 24, 1949), 
417-21. 

Treats two topics: (1) the requisites of the 
good college teacher and (2) teaching as an 
art. The author seeks a balanced view that 
can serve as a basis for the selection and 
training of teachers. 


. KEEzER, DextER M. “The Human 


Element in College and University Ad- 
ministration,” College and University, 
XXV (January, 1950), 213-32. 
Discusses some problems encountered in 
the study of human nature as its affects 
the operation of higher institutions. Main- 
tains that novels about academic life are a 
more fruitful source of insight into this 
subject than are the few analytical studies 
that have been made. Includes a list of 
such novels. 


. Kraprer, Paurt. “The Professional 


Preparation of the College Teacher,” 
Journal of General Education, III (July, 


1949), 228-44. 
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Reports the results of careful observation 
of classroom teaching in six large institu- 
tions of higher education. Seven fairly 
detailed case studies of particular class 
periods are presented. Offers several sug- 
gestions for the improvement of college 
teaching, one of which is the production 
and distribution of films illustrating su- 
perior instruction under typical] classroom 
conditions. 


Pavt. “Inflation in Educa- 
tional Curricula,” School and Society, 
LXXI (January 7, 1950), 1-9. 
Examines the curriculums of several lead- 
ing schools of education. Concludes that 
there is excessive repetition of subject 
matter in these schools and that superior 
young people are discouraged from entering 
the field of education because of this in- 
flation and proliferation of courses. 


KiapPER, PAUL. “Problems in College 
Teaching,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXXVI 
(Spring, 1950), 53-63. 

Discusses four major problems in college 
teaching: (1) lack of responsibility for dis- 
criminating recruitment of teachers, (2) 
an overweighted curriculum without in- 
tellectual design, (3) teaching practices 
that are not shaped by identifiable pur- 
pose, and (4) absence of constructive su- 
pervision of classroom and _lecture-hall 
activities. 


KNELLER, GEORGE F. “The British 
Adult Residential College,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXI (January, 
1950), 7-10, 55-56. 

Describes the residential colleges estab- 
lished under the Education Act of 1944. 


Koos, Lronarp V. “Essentials in 
State-wide Community College ‘Plan- 
ning,” School Review, LVII (September, 


1949), 341-52. 

On the basis of extensive investigations in 
the junior-college field, the author pre- 
sents ten generalizations that should guide 
state policies for community colleges. The 
free junior college with a broad program, 
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organized as a part of the public school 
system, is the type of institution recom- 
mended for sound community-college 
development. 


Kopet, Davin. “Higher Education in 
Postwar Austria,” Educational Record, 
XXXII (April, 1950), 141-56. 

Describes the efforts of the thirteen Aus- 
trian colleges and universities to overcome 
the great losses suffered during the period 
1938-45. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER, ALEXANDER DUN- 
Lop LinpsAy, 1st Baron. “The Com- 
mission on German Universities,” Uni- 
versities Quarterly, IV (November, 
1949), 82-88. 

Elaborates the idea of a German univer- 
sity, formulated originally by von Hum- 
boldt in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and describes some of the un- 
fortunate consequences of this idea in 
practice. The author states: “I may per- 
haps sum this up by saying that if I had to 
choose between the American university 
system with its great variety and its 
frequent lapses from any standard, and 
the German with its exclusive occupation 
with a high standard in research, I should 
choose the former.” 


McIntosH, MILLICENT CAREY. “Wom- 
en’s Colleges and Our Changing Moral 
Standards,” College and University, 
XXV (January, 1950), 289-91. 
Emphasizes the special stake that women 
have in the proper conduct of human rela- 
tions. Infers from this that women’s col- 
leges should provide for rigorous study of 
the arts, family life, ethics, and religion. 


“The Mission of a University—A Dis- 
cussion,” Universities Quarterly, IV 
(November, 1949), 15-81. 

Consists of articles by eight authors, who 
give their reactions to various phases of 
Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the 
University. The contributors, broadly 
representative of British higher education, 
deal with fundamental matters of more 
than local or temporary significance. 
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650. The New Curriculum: A Review and an 


Assessment. Official Publication Col- 
leges of the Seneca, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3. 
Geneva, New York: Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges, 1950. Pp. 82. 
Traces development of the American col- 
lege curriculum during the past century, 
from the classical course, through the 
period of the elective system, to the in- 
tegrative efforts of recent years. 


. RaBE, W. F. “The Control by Business 
Managers in Higher Education,” Col- 
lege and University, XXV (April, 1950), 
409-23. 

Analyzes the functions of the business 
manager and shows how these functions 
enable him to exert influence on educa- 
tional policy, unless definite ‘steps are 
taken to prevent this. Contrasts the role 
of the present-day American business 
manager with that of similar officers in 
European and early American institutions. 


. REEVES, FLoyp W. “Barriers to Higher 
Education,” Phi Delia Kappan, XXX1 
(January, 1950), 214-24. 

Summarizes findings of the following major 
studies of equality and discrimination in 
higher education: the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, 
of the New York State Commission on the 
Need for a State University, of the Con- 
necticut Inter-racial Commission, and 
of the Committee on Discrimination in 
College Admissions of the American 
Council on Education. 


. RocKWELL, Leo L. “Modern Lan- 
guages in General Education,” School 
and Society, LXXI (May 20, 1950), 
305-8. 

Examines the arguments for and against a 
wider study of modern languages. Con- 
cludes that world conditions, especially 
America’s role in international affairs, re- 
quire that more Americans know 

other than English and that our public 
leaders have expert knowledge of foreign 
languages. Holds that foreign-language 
study should not be limited to those few 


students whose parents can afford to send 
them to expensive schools or to private 
tutors. 


. Russert, Date. “Some Re- 


flections concerning University Ad- 
ministration,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXXV 
(Autumn, 1949), 476-89. 

Believes institutional integrity, the sepa- 
rability of policy-making and executive 
action, line and staff relationships in ad- 
ministration, equation between the au- 
thority and the responsibility assigned 
any person, and competence to be char- 
acteristics or principles of good adminis- 
tration. Considers types of leadership 
observed in higher education and the trend 
toward more democratic administration. 
Advises that every institution give periodic 
attention to its administrative structure 
and functions. 


. SADLEIR, Michael Ernest 


Sadler (Sir Michael Sadler K.C.S.I.) 
1861-1943. London: Constable & Co. 
Ltd., 1949. Pp. xii+424. 

Recounts the life of the celebrated British 
educationalist, giving considerable atten- 
tion to his administrative career at Ox- 
ford and elsewhere. 


. Smith, ALPHEUS W. “In-service Gradu- 


ate Training,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XX (December, 1949), 463-68. 
Describes some of the graduate programs 
maintained by government and indus- 
trial research laboratories in co-operation 
with colleges and univerities. The pri- 
mary purpose of these programs is to in- 
crease the competence of laboratory staff 
members. 


. STEWART, NATHANIEL. “Training the 


College Librarian for a Career in 
Higher Education,” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXXI (April, 1950), 123-28. 

Proposes that schools of librarianship 
place greater emphasis on knowledge of 
higher education in courses for the train- 
ing of college and university librarians. 
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Maintains that courses for college li- 
brarians have been too narrow, ignoring 
the general role of the librarian as an edu- 
cational officer. Outlines a course which 
would give this broader training. 


. STODDARD, GEORGE D. On the Educa- 
tion of Women. The Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1950. Pp. x+ 102. 

Suggests a new college curriculum for 
women, in which more attention would 
be given to “home education” than is 
now the case. ‘Home education,” as the 
term is used here, includes instruction in 
health and hygiene, child development, and 
the application of general education to home 
and community life. The author rejects 
the idea that education for men and for 
women should be the same. 


. TAYLOR, WARREN. “Integration in the 
Humanities,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXI (February, 1950), 84-86, 
III-12. 

Gives an account of the ill effects of over- 
specialization on liberal education, espe- 
cially in the constructive study of values. 
Outlines a program undertaken at Oberlin 
College, emphasizing the individual’s 
evaluations of his experiences as exempli- 
fied in such disciplines as the fine arts, 
literature, music, religion, and philosophy. 


. TENNEY, Epwarp A. “Thinking-by- 
Commission,” Journal of General Edu- 
cation, IV (January, 1950), 136-40. 
Discusses the difficulties inherent in the 
group method of studying and judging and 
shows how these difficulties affected the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. Examines, from this 
point of view, several of the statements in 
the report. 


. THompson, ALAN ReEyNoLtps. “The 
Professor and the Governing Board,” 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XXXV (Winter, 
1949), 678-87. 

Urges that steps be taken to secure legal 
representation of the faculty on the board 


662. 
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of control of every college and university 
in the country. Contrasts the European 
and American systems of university 
government. Holds that recent experience 
at the University of California shows that 
even a faculty with a strong tradition of 
independence is not assured of continued 
freedom unless it has legal representation 
on the board. 


THomson, Davin. “Britain’s Changing 
Universities,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XX (November, 1949), 407-0, 

Reports that British enrolments have 
increased by two-thirds since World 
War II, that two-thirds of the students 
are aided from public funds, and that the 
State is now providing two-thirds of the 
universities’ income. Discusses some of the 
most urgent problems confronting British 
universities. 


. TRAVERS, RoBERT M. W. “Appraisal of 


the Teaching of the College Faculty,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XXI 
(January, 1950), 41-42, 56. 

Reviews evidence concerning the validity 
and usefulness of tests and observation 
as methods of judging a teacher’s ability. 
Concludes that the former are not helpful 
to'administrative officers in comparing indi- 
vidual instructors and that the latter 
method is invalid. 


. TRUEBLOOD, D. Etron. “The Idea of a 


College,” Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XXXVI (March, 1950), 


29-36. 

Pictures the college as a society of learners 
and teachers, in which the whole of life shall 
be the concern, and enumerates some of 
the present obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of this ideal. Believes that closer 
relations among students and faculty 
members, together with the adoption of a 
system of outside examiners, would help 
to improve college education. 


“Expansion and 
Modernization of Britain’s Newer Uni- 
versities,”’ Education, LXX (February, 
1950), 366-68. 


Truscot, BRUCE. 
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A well-known pseudonymous observer of 
the British university scene reports re- 
cent developments in the “Red Brick” 
institutions. Contends that 1945 marked 
the beginning of an era in which the young- 
er universities, such as Manchester and 
Liverpool, will enjoy great development in 
new directions. Cites the plan to make 
Nottingham wholly residential as an indi- 
cation of this trend. 


. “University Administration: An In- 
vestigation by the Universities Quarter- 
ly,” Universities Quarterly, ITI (August, 
1949), 796-810, 812. 

Outlines the postwar organization of 
British universities, with special attention 
to the provincial institutions, which differ 
in many respects from Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. 


. “The Use of Lectures,” Universities 
Quarterly, IV (May, 1950), 237-65. 

Consists of separate essays by five authors, 
all on the general subject of the lecture as 
a method of teaching. The conclusion 
seems to be that lectures have a proper 
place in university instruction but that 


they should be more skilfully given than 
is now commonly the case, and that they 
should be supplemented by discussions and 
tutorials when the size of the faculty will 
permit. 

. VALENTINE, P. F. (editor). The Ameri- 
can College. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi+576. 

A general work on higher education, writ- 
ten by sixteen persons, each of whom con- 
tributed one or two chapters. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a fairly comprehensive 
bibliography. 


What Are the Responsibilities of a Free 
College in the Present Day? Addresses, 
Proceedings of Meetings during 1949- 
1950. Spring Meeting, Saturday, April 
1, 1950. Claremont, California: West- 
ern College Association (C. T. Fitts, 
secretary, % Pomona College) [n.d.]. 
Pp. 56. 

Contains addresses on academic freedom 
and responsibility by Monroe E. Deutsch, 
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Ralph H. Lutz, Alice John Vandermeulen, 
and W. H. Cowley. 


Waite, Lynn, Jr. Educating Our , 
Daughters: A Challenge to the Colleges. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
x+166. 

Considers higher education for women, 
including such matters as feminism, sex 
differences, home life, religion, and the 
selection of a college. 


. WILLIAMS, RoBERT L. “‘A Single Board 


of Control for State-supported Higher 
Education?” School and Society, LXXI 
(January 14, 1950), 17-21. 

Traces the movement toward centralized 
control of state institutions of higher 
education. The author enumerates some 
of the advantages claimed for centralized 
control and undertakes to refute them. 


. WoopBuRNE, Lioyp S. Faculty Per- 


sonnel Policies in Higher Education. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xii+ 202. 

Reports results of a study of the faculty 
personnel policies of fourteen privately 
controlled universities, seventeen state 
universities, and fifteen liberal arts col- 
leges, selected on the basis of academic 
standing and geographical distribution. 
Deals with appointments, promotions, 
salaries, opportunities in teaching and 
research, term of appointment and sepa- 
ration from the staff, tenure and retire- 
ment, leaves of absence and conditions 
of work, staff planning, organization for 
staff problems, and essential conditions 
for development and maintenance of an 
able faculty. 


. YounG, Burns B. “What Is a Col- 


lege?” Educational Record, XXX (Octo- 
ber, 1949), 385-406. 

Reviews the history of the word “college,” 
showing variations of meaning in different 
historical periods. Discusses the Roman 
college, the medieval college (French, 
German, and English), and the modern col- 
lege. Notes that the model for the American 
college came from Scotland as well as 
from England. 
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ZETLER, ROBERT L., and Croucu, W. 
Grorce. “The Graduate School in 
General Education,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXI (May, 1950), 239-42. 


Sketches the plight of the new Doctor of 
Philosophy who is called upon to teach 
courses of the general-education type in an 
undergraduate college. Suggests, as a solu- 


tion to the problem of the proper prepara- 
tion of college teachers, that persons care- 
fully selected for teaching careers be given 
a program which would include not only 
the usual major but also a substantial 
number of courses in several related 
fields. The authors would eliminate the 
doctoral dissertation as having little value 
for the prospective college teacher. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RoBErtT E. Mason, Moral Values and Secu- 
lar Education. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. viiit+156. $2.75. 
Moral training is invariably associated 

with religion and the Christian church, so far 

as the Western world is concerned. Repre- 
sentative professional libraries, however, 
will reveal a relatively large number of pub- 
lications demonstrating ways and means of 
cultivating character qualities through the 
proper use of orthodox public school subject 
matter. A worthy contribution to this field 
of educational literature is Mason’s Moral 

Values and Secular Education, which places 

emphasis on the philosophical approach. 

Teachers who have too little time to read 
elaborate and dialectic treatments of this 
important problem may become the bene- 
ficiaries of Mason’s studious and painstaking 
pursuit of the truth as found in the writings 
of some of our most notable and profound 
ethical thinkers. We are reminded of the 
method employed by Henry Churchill King 
in his Rational Living (Macmillan Co., 1905), 
a book that has the same general objective 
as the volume now being appraised. Mason 
has selected carefully the quotations which 
he has used and has interpreted them with 
insight and pedagogical skill. The effect is 
almost as if one were reading two books— 
the author’s textual material and the in- 
spired writing of men at their intellectual 
best. 

Mason’s three major purposes are, first, 
to get historical perspective on our national 
conception of educational values; second, to 
sense the current stress which is being 
placed on contrasting systems of educational 
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values; and third, to advocate a secular, 
nonauthoritarian viewpoint arising from evo- 
lutionary naturalism. The second chapter 
provides historical data of considerable sig- 
nificance for those persons who desire a clear 
picture of the gradual emergence of institu- 
tionalized secular instruction. Both distin- 
guished documents and outstanding pioneers 
are quoted to indicate the parallel expansion 
of democracy and secular instruction. An 
interesting comparison is made between the 
theories of John Dewey and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. An analysis of this kind should always 
be accompanied by close observation of the 
relation of pure doctrine to the adoption of 
principles in everyday practice. It is his- 
torically clear that parochial educational in- 
situtions have survived and have main- 
tained high prestige, despite the proved 
movement away from sectarianism in the 
direction of secularism. 

The central body of this stimulating 
volume is devoted to meanings and values 
found in essentialism, traditionalism, and 
individualism. The author’s scholarship and 
conscience are displayed in these areas of 
discussion. His composition is dispassionate 
and sympathetic, with evil intent toward 
none and broad educational outlook for all. 
Still, in chapters vi and vii, the heat is ap- 
plied in favor of evolutionary naturalism as 
the most favorable and productive agency 
for undergirding an adequate philosophy 
of modern educational practice. 

The final chapter is a genuine climax, in 
that loyalty and faith are expounded in no 
uncertain terms. This chapter is much more 
than an epilogue. It introduces the dramatic 
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setting of the contemporary scene, with an 
authoritarian revival conspicuously revealed 
at definite points across the country. In 
Mason’s own words the big question is: 
“Can evolutionary naturalism and the secu- 
lar, free public school which it advocates 
withstand the growing pressure of those 
who insist that religion in some form be 
brought into the schools?” (p. 118). The au- 
thor offers an excellent case for religious in- 
struction, indicating an exceptionally fair- 
minded attitude toward the problem that 
we have all been facing through the years. 
Mason also states: “As education is a 
mastery of techniques for control and predic- 
tion of future events, so it must be recognized 
that the ability so to control carries with it 
tremendous responsibility” (p. 120). This 
is a high note on which to close. This is 
positively the gist of the whole matter. Here 
is where we started, and here we shall have 
to stop. But contact with this helpful survey 
of the serious issues involved in our effort to 
emphasize moral values in the various types 
of schools that have been established 
throughout the land will make us all just a 
little more earnest to perform our profes- 
sional functions and community services. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
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BENJAMIN S. Bioom and Lots J. BRopDER, 
Problem-solving Processes of College Stu- 
dents: An Exploratory Investigation. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 73. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. 110. $2.75. 

Research on _ individual differences 
through the use of tests has been restricted 
largely to analysis of data pertaining to the 
products of thought, for example, the speed 
and accuracy of pupils in solving test exer- 
cises. Sometimes the data include observa- 
tions of overt behavior, and, from either or 
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both types of data, inferences have been 
drawn concerning the mental processes in- 
volved. 

In their new book, Problem-solving Proc- 
esses of College Students: An Exploratory In- 
vestigation, Bloom and Broder offer convinc- 
ing arguments with respect to the limitations 
of data of these kinds and the inferences 
drawn from them. There is far more varia- 
tion in the thought-processes leading to re- 
sponses than in the responses themselves. 
The authors also describe the difficulties of 
attempting to discover the nature of mental 
processes through use of retrospection, in- 
trospection, or the construction of test situa- 
tions in which each of a variety of methods 
of attack would be reflected by a different 
solution. 

In this investigation, Bloom and Broder 
asked students to “think aloud’’ while they 
were solving objective exercises selected from 
examinations given to students in the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago. The exer- 
cises that were chosen were thought-prob- 
lems requiring a minimum of specific infor- 
mation. The students were given training in 
thinking aloud while solving this type of 
problem before data were collected by the 
interviewer. In collecting data, notes were 
taken as completely as possible on every- 
thing the student said and did. In some 
cases these notes were supplemented by ask- 
ing the student to recall what he had done. 

In chapter ii, the authors present evidence 
pertaining to variations in problem-solving 
characteristics. Particularly striking are the 
differences in thought-processes of individ- 
uals classified as “successful” or “unsuccess- 
ful” students according to their aptitude 
scores and marks on comprehensive exami- 
nations. 

The successful problem-solvers showed 
greater ability to understand the nature of 
the problem and to attack the problem in its 
own terms. The unsuccessful problem- 
solvers showed lack of comprehension of di- 
rections and often presented solutions of a 
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problem other than the one they were ex- 
pected to solve. The successful problem- 
solvers differed from the unsuccessful stu- 
dents in their understanding of the ideas con- 
tained in a problem and of the implications 
of the ideas; they differed in their possession 
of relevant information and in their ability 
to apply it; they were active, rather than 
passive, in their thinking and revealed 
greater care and system. 
On the other hand, the authors state: 


The nonsuccessful problem-solvers.. . 
started the problem with no apparent plan for 
solution. . .. They jumped from one part of the 
problem to another, giving insufficient considera- 
tion to any one part to enable them to find a 
beginning point of attack. . . . They were easily 
sidetracked by external considerations . . . and 
their thoughts would go off on a tangent, coming 
back to the problem only with considerable dif- 
ficulty [p. 30]. 


The successful problem-solvers exhibited 
greater willingness and ability to reason and 
to bring a chain of reasoning to a conclusion. 
They possessed greater confidence in their 
problem-solving abilities and used greater 
objectivity in solving problems. The unsuc- 
cessful problem-solvers were more depend- 
ent on the possession of all the necessary in- 
formation for an immediate solution. The 
unsuccessful problem-solvers were influenced 
to a much greater extent by personal opin- 
ions and value-patterns. 

Chapter iii presents analyses of data in 
terms of the specific types of difficulties pre- 
sented by different types of problems. Cer- 
tain kinds of difficulties are traced to the 
format of the problem, the methods of re- 
cording solutions, the use of directions call- 
ing for answers having negative characteris- 
tics, and the use of relative terms. For ex- 
ample, ambiguous directions with respect to 
the recording of answers may cause students 
who have correct answers in mind to record 
them incorrectly. The request to select the 
worst answer or the one incorrect answer re- 
quires the student to readjust his mental set. 
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The use of relative terms, such as “gener- 
ally,” “best,” “most likely,’ may cause the 
student to attempt to answer in terms of 
what he thinks the examiner had in mind, 
though the use of these words may be essen- 
tial in the formulation of many problems. 

A considerable part of this chapter is de- 
voted to the kinds of translation and reduc- 
tion done by students in solving problems. 
It was found that the successful problem- 
solvers were more efficient than the unsuc- 
cessful in translating and reducing or sim- 
plifying problems. It is suggested that infor- 
mation pertaining to the kinds of translation 
and reduction done by students should be of 
great help to test-constructors in formulating 
problems and that such information can best 
be obtained by employing the kind of tech- 
nique used in this study. The chapter con- 
cludes with presentation of evidence on how 
the form and difficulty of a problem influ- 
ences the student’s method of attack. 

In chapter iv, the authors report experi- 
mentation with programs of remediation in 
problem-solving for students of relatively 
high academic aptitude but of low achieve- 
ment as measured by comprehensive exami- 
nations. Important aspects of the remedia- 
tion programs included efforts to acquaint 
the students with the value of developing 
desirable methods of problem-solving; train- 
ing in thinking aloud while solving problems, 
so that the student’s methods can be ascer- 
tained; identification by the student of dif- 
ferences between his methods and the meth- 
ods of successful problem-solvers; and prac- 
tice in solving problems for the purpose of 
acquiring the methods used by the successful 
problem-solvers. 

The first remediation program was given 
largely on an individual basis; in later pro- 
grams, group techniques were developed. 
Evidence from reports of differences ob- 
served by the students themselves, from in- 
structors about changed classroom behavior, 
from changes in problem-solving reports 
while thinking aloud, and from changes in 
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examination performance supports the con- 
clusion that remediation in problem-solving 
can help students. 

The authors are suitably cautious in gen- 
eralizing from differences statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent and 2 per cent levels 
in only two of seven comparisons. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, such caution, while 
commendable, should not be given much 
weight. It is at least logical to presume that 
remediation programs including larger num- 
bers of students and continuing over longer 
periods of time would be certain to result in 
statistically significant differences. 

The importance of this study can hardly 
be exaggerated. The evidence with respect to 
variations in mental processes of students 
who are engaged in problem-solving should 
make a definite contribution to the defining 
of curriculum objectives. The same evidence 
should be of great value to constructors of 
objective examinations. The evidence with 
respect to variations in mental processes and 
the information with respect to remediation 
in problem-solving should contribute to the 
improvement of instruction. Many more 
studies of this kind should be made because 
research of this nature is fundamental to the 
understanding, control, and measurement of 
individual differences. The authors refer to 
their study as an “exploratory” investiga- 
tion. Possibly, the adjective used by other 
educators in the future will be “classic.” 


Max D. ENGELHART 


Chicago City Junior College 
>k 


EpcGar Bruce WESLEY, Teaching Social 
Studies in High Schools. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1950 (third edition). Pp. 
xiv-+594. $4.00. 

Teaching Social Studies in High Schools, 
by Edgar Bruce Wesley, is probably the best 
mirror in which many of the most effective 
social-studies teachers in the United States 
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may view themselves professionally; for this 
work, although in large part new and di- 
rected solely to the high school, is the out- 
growth of earlier editions (1937, 1942), which 
were addressed to a wider audience and 
which have influenced prevailing practice. 
Furthermore, Wesley’s influence has also 
been exerted directly through his teaching of 
many teachers and indirectly through his 
long-continued leadership of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The present edition of the book is much 
better organized than either of the earlier 
editions and has gained in both simplicity 
and clarity. The new materials are particu- 
larly noticeable in the first section on 
“Society and the Social Studies,” in the 
chapter on curriculum trends, and in the two 
new chapters, “The Social Development of 
Adolescents” and ‘‘Developing Concepts and 
Generalizations.”” The history of the social 
studies in the United States since 1892 has 
been largely integrated into the section on 
making the curriculum. The sections “Re- 
sources and Equipment,” “Methods of 
Teaching the Social Studies,” and ‘“‘Apprais- 
ing the Results” show less change, though in 
some chapters, as in the chapter on discus- 
sion methods, a rewriting of the introductory 
paragraphs puts the old material in a new, 
and, it seems to the reviewer, a much su- 
perior, setting. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of Wesley’s 
work is its practicality. Almost every chap- 
ter has some idea or device which the busy 
teacher will find immediately useful. To be 
sure, such an approach sometimes necessi- 
tates belaboring the obvious—or what 
should be obvious—but all teachers will not 
find that a defect. Time after time, the steps 
in a process are explained and illustrated, or 
items to be checked, as in the evaluation of a 
textbook, are conveniently listed. The ex- 
perienced teacher may skip the illustrations 
of, and comments on, some of the more 
common objective-test forms, for example, 
but the novice will find them invaluable. 
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Closely related is the good integration of 

educational principles with a “common- 
sense” attitude toward their application. 
The value of having unattainable educational 
objectives is set forth simultaneously with 
the explanation that they are unattainable 
and with examples of more definite stand- 
ards related to these objectives that may be 
achieved. Similar is the treatment of the 
vexatious question of the treatment of con- 
troversial issues in social-studies teaching. 
“The answer to the question, ‘Should teach- 
ers deal with controversial issues?’ is that 
they should, after performing their routine 
obligations, deal with nothing else” (p. 16). 

As Wesley is a pioneer among social- 
studies leaders in recognizing the significance 
of relevant professional history for under- 
standing what we are about today, it is not 
surprising that his treatment of social-studies 
teaching in the American past is, for the 
most part, adequate in coverage, lucid in 
exposition, and so organized as to throw a 
clear light on some of our present problems. 
Yet even his treatment would benefit from 
some consideration of the pre-1892 back- 
ground and, in particular, from an integra- 
tion into the present work of material on the 
social sciences, which “progressed” from the 
second chapter of his first edition to an ap- 
pendix in his second and disappeared in the 
present work. The chapter “Methods of 
Utilizing Sources” suffers from the usual 
failure to analyze adequately the several 
operations which are subsumed under that 
heading and from reliance on a misleading 
account of the historical development of the 
so-called “source method.” 

Just as Wesley’s work reflects some of the 
strong features of our better social-studies 
teaching, so it mirrors our weaknesses. Per- 
haps the most apparent of these lacks is the 
disregard of non-American experience, past 
and present, in the teaching of the social 
studies. Readers who want a brief account 
of non-American history-teaching will still 
find the 1940 revision of Henry Johnson’s 


classic of 1915, Teaching of History in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools (Macmillan 
Co.) most helpful. For accounts of contempo- 
rary comparable work he will have to dig in 
the sources. But, until some of our education- 
al bodies that are concerned with social edu- 
cation are sufficiently convinced of the need 
for the comparative approach to that field 
to devote a yearbook to the subject, it is 
unfair to criticize the synthesizer for not 
synthesizing what has yet to be done. 

The annotated bibliographies which Wes- 
ley places at the end of each chapter furnish 
the most convenient single guide to recent 
significant American writings on the social 
studies that is to be found. 

American social-studies teachers are 
fortunate in having available several able 
treatments of their professional problems 
and opportunities. Wise teachers will add 
the new Wesley book to the shelf on which 
are found Ernest Horn’s Methods of Instruc- 
tion in the Social Studies (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937), telling how to combat verbal- 
isms; Henry Johnson’s volume explaining 
how to teach elementary-school children the 
elements of the historical method; and 
Quillen and Hanna’s Education for Social 
Competence (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948), 
showing how to develop teaching units, to 
study the community, to use persuasion 
materials, and to use the “problems” ap- 
proach profitably. 

RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 
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Pavt R. Mort and S. VINCENT, 
Modern Educational Practice: A Handbook 
for Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. viiit-438. 
$4.50. 

In their new volume, Modern Educational 
Practice: A Handbook for Teachers, Mort 
and Vincent have tried to avoid the common 
criticism that books on educational theory 
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are too far removed from school practice. 
They have attempted, in this volume, to be- 
gin with educational practice and then to 
match theory with practice. 

The basic material for the book is unique; 
for its authors have access to thousands of 
anecdotes or descriptions of teaching devices 
and practices which have actually been car- 
ried on in classrooms. The authors have unu- 
sually rich sources of this material through 
having been connected with five extensive 
studies of what they call “educational know- 
how.” One of these sources is a recent cost 
study of a hundred New York State school 
systems. Another is the information collected 
in the New York City area by the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council. A third source is 
the continuous reporting of school practices 
in this council’s periodical, The Exchange. 
Other sources are a nation-wide sampling of 
elementary schools by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and a study of practices in 
Pennsylvania. The authors have selected the 
best examples from the thousands of descrip- 
tions of school practice provided by these 
studies and have organized them into a 
handbook which teachers can immediately 
relate to their own teaching. 

The way in which this “hodgepodge of 
practices” has been organized into book form 
is interesting. A brief chapter on why and 
how the book was written is followed by a 
chapter on the objectives which good schools 
are trying to accomplish. Briefly, these ob- 
jectives are: (1) better teaching of the basic 
skills and basic fields of knowledge, (2) dis- 
covering and developing the many special 
talents in individual pupils, (3) guiding pu- 
pils in learning to think, (4) developing de- 
sirable character and personality in pupils, 
(5) developing good citizenship, (6) develop- 
ing attitudes and habits of good health and 
safety, (7) using the full resources of com- 
munity and staff in planning the program of 
public education. Following this outline are 
twenty-one chapters, each of which deals 
with examples of a type of practice that will 
help to accomplish the objectives. 
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Each chapter begins with a brief introduc- 

tion written in a down-to-earth style, which 
sets the stage and communicates the impor- 
tance of the given type of practice. Then fol- 
low anywhere from fifteen to fifty-four de- 
scriptions of the practices which teachers 
have actually carried out and found success- 
ful. 

These practices are graded roughly ac- 
cording to maturity level, and descriptions 
which are useful to teachers at all levels of 
teaching—primary, elementary, and second- 
ary—appear. Inserted in each chapter is a 
page in semidiagrammatic form of what the 
important principles of psychology and the 
demands of society say about this particular 
type of practice. 

Thus, the volume is a sort of recipe book 
for teaching. This expression is not neces- 
sarily one of disapproval, because recipe 
books are wonderful collections of dishes that 
other people have found good. The ordinary 
cookbook, however, assumes that the reader 
knows how to prepare and serve a meal, and 
the user of a recipe book still has to decide 
how each recipe will fit into his total plan. 

Altogether the volume contains about 690 
samples of “educational know-how,” ar- 
ranged under 21 headings and correlated 
rather carefully with psychological and so- 
ciological theory. Even the authors dis- 
parage their work slightly by mentioning a 
mail-order catalogue in discussing how a 
teacher may use their book. They say that a 
teacher can decide what he wants to do and 
then look up ways of doing it; or he can just 
leaf through the book and read about inter- 
esting practices; or he can identify his most 
critical problems and then try to find anec- 
dotes in the book which describe solutions to 
these problems. The authors also suggest 
that principals and supervisors use the book 
for ideas on how to improve their schools. 

It is most stimulating to find an entire 
book devoted to actual practices which have 
been reported or observed in classrooms. 
Careful reading of some of the better de- 
scriptions will take one’s imagination into a 
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classroom where the teacher and pupils are 
having an adventure together. As a whole, 
the book will be of continuing value to the 
imaginative teacher who is willing to study 
the basic psychological and sociological prin- 
ciples involved, run through the examples of 
practice described, and then energetically 
apply the same process of thinking and doing 
to his own class. 

FRANK S. ALBRIGHT 
Public Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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EDWIN R. GuTHRIE and FRANcis F. PowErs, 
Educational Psychology. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1950. Pp. vi+530. $4.00. 


One problem which seems always to be 
present for a teacher of educational psychol- 
ogy is to find a textbook which maintains 
the correct balance between general psychol- 
ogy and educational psychology. Probably 
this same quandary is present for authors in 
this area. In fact, that may be one reason 
why so many books have appeared in this 
subject, frequently with the simple title of 
“Educational Psychology.” Most textbooks 
in this field seem either to include too much 
duplication and restatement of the prin- 
ciples of general psychology or to have such 
scant foundation on basic principles that 
they are poor teaching instruments. 

As far as this feature is concerned, 
Guthrie and Powers, in their new book, 
Educational Psychology, seem to have 
achieved an unusually happy balance. The 
book has a freshness of style and a succinct- 
ness of statement which appeal to college 
students because it does not have the effect 
of being a restatement of principles of gen- 
eral psychology. At the same time, the inter- 
dependence of educators and psychologists is 
strongly emphasized. 

The authors teach at the University of 
Washington, where Guthrie is dean of the 
Graduate School and Powers is dean of the 
College of Education. The book is based on 
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a dual belief: ‘(z) that the heart of educa- 
tional psychology is the psychology of learn- 
ing and (2) that... the ultimate test of a 
theory of learning is its influence on the all- 
round growth of young people” (p. iii). The 
book contains thirty-one chapters dis- 
tributed among eight parts. By far the long- 
est part is “Learning and Its Measurement,” 
which includes ten chapters. This is preceded 
by a section on “Foundations of Learning” 
and is followed by sections which deal with 
“Improving Learning Habits,” “Social Ad- 
justment through Learning Experiences,” 
and “Personal Adjustment through Learn- 
ing Experiences.” Thus, the major part of 
the book is primarily about the psychology 
of learning. The remainder deals with the 
application of learning principles to school 
procedures. 

Guthrie and Powers spend considerable 
time and effort on the question whether a 
learning can take place with one association 
of stimulus and response. They discuss at 
some length the roles of repetition and drill, 
reward and punishment as ingredients in 
learning. They think of themselves as rather 
unique in insisting that learning occurs with 
one association. It seems to this reviewer 
that some of this difficulty would have been 
resolved if they had distinguished between 
forms, or kinds, of learning earlier in their 
presentation. My experience has been that 
the psychology of learning can be taught 
much better if various forms of learning are 
identified early in the course. A classification 
such as Howard L. Kingsley made in The 
Nature and Conditions of Learning (Prentice- 
Hall, 1946) is extremely usable. 

By the middle of their book, Guthrie and 
Powers are talking about motor skills, in- 
sights, memorization, problem-solving, atti- 
tudes, and so forth, and from there on this 
publication is extremely practical. It is this 
practicalness which is one of the book’s best 
features. The chapters are short and, as men- 
tioned above, the style is unusually good for 
a textbook. There is real humor throughout 
and a constant appeal to common sense. 
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questions which stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion among college students. 

This book should appeal to educators 
who do not want to get lost in the conflict 
between progressive and traditional edu- 
cation. As Buswell has pointed out, a school 
does not have to be child-centered or sub- 
ject-centered; the test of real teaching con- 
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Each chapter is followed by a usable list of 
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sists in the student’s learning something. 
Guthrie and Powers say: “{An] attempt to 
develop serviceable attitudes, ideals, inter- 
ests, and tastes by means of subject matter 
would be an improved approach in methods 
of education” (p. 146). 

Joun H. ANGELL 
Eureka College 
Eureka, Illinois 
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York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
Pp. x+ 180. $2.85. 

MICHEELS, WILLIAM J., and Karnes, M. 
Ray. Measuring Educational Achievement. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1950. Pp. viii+496. $4.50. 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and Winco, G. Max. 
Elementary-School Student Teaching. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. xvi+452. $3.75. 

SEARS, JESSE B. The Nature of the Adminis- 
trative Process, with Special Reference to 
Public School Administration. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+624. $5.00. 

SMITH, B. OTHANEL; STANLEY, WILLIAM O.; 
and SHORES, J. HARLAN. Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson 5, New York: World Book Co., 

1950. Pp. xvi+780. 
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Tom, ALAN H. The District High Schools of 
New Zealand. Educational Research 
Series No. 31. Wellington, C.1, New Zea- 
land: New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1950. Pp. 140. 

WHITTEN, CHARLES W. Interscholastics: A 
Discussion of Interscholastic Contests. 
Chicago 3: Illinois High School Associa- 
tion (11 South La Salle Street), 1950. Pp. 
Xvi+272. $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


AIKEN, DAYMOND J., and HENDERSON, KEN- 
NETH B. Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic 
Skills. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. xvi+410. $2.48. 

Drxon, A. Imre. Teachers’ Manual for 
Muzzey’s “A History of Our Country.” 
Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1950 (new edi- 
tion). Pp. 56. $0.60. 

Esy, S.; WaucH, CHARLES L.; 
WELCcH, HERBERT E.; and BUCKINGHAM, 
BurpettEe H. The Physical Sciences, pp. 
vi+536, $3.36; Laboratory Guide for “The 
Physical Sciences,” pp. viiit+-164, $1.28. 
Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1950 (revised). 

Guide to the Study of World A ffairs: 1950-51 
Program of Information on World Affairs. 
Edited by J. E>warp GERALD, with the 
assistance of the Star news staff, under the 
guidance of EpGar B. WESLEY. Minne- 
apolis 15: Minneapolis Star, 1950. Pp. 48. 

Kau, Harotp S., and WAGNER, MELVIN 
E. Basic Principles of American Business. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. viiit+344. $2.16. 

Kipcer, Horace. Problems Facing Ameri- 
can Democracy. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 
1950. Pp. viiit+-758. $3.48. 

Lioyp, MINNIE. Workbook for Muszey’s “A 

History of Our Country,” pp. iv+136; 

Unit and Final Tests To Accompany 

Muszey’s “A History of Our Country,” 

pp. 40. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1950 (new 

edition). $0.96. 
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PAINTER, FRED B., and Kiex, Loretta E. 
Pupil’s Guidebook for “Building a Free 
Nation.”” New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 160. 


Peters, ALIson S. How To Pass College 
Entrance Tests. A complete, encyclopedic 
guide. Lists all the colleges, the tests they 
give and what these tests consist of. New 
York 17: Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 188. $2.50. 

Readings for the Atomic Age. Edited by M. 
Davip Horrman. New York 10: Globe 
Book Co., 1950. Pp. xii+406. $2.80. 


THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. High Times: 700 
Suggestions for Social Activities. New 
York 1o: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 

Using Periodicals. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of Magazines and 
Newspapers in the English Class, RutH 
Mary WEEKS, chairman. Chicago 21: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
1950. Pp. 114. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpUcA- 
TION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE. Armed Forces Discus- 
sion Leaders’ Guide, pp. 86, $0.25. Armed 
Forces Talk: No. 309, The Chinese Situa- 
tion, pp. 12, $0.05; No. 313, The New 
Government of Western Germany, pp. 12, 
$0.05; No. 315, The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, pp. 12, $0.05; No. 
334, Our Stand in Korea, pp. 12, $0.05. 
Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1950. 

BENNETI, MARGARET E. High School Hand- 
book. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 
4: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1950. Pp. 48. $0.40. 

Community Leadership: The Superintendent 

Works with Community Leaders. Washing- 

ton 6: American Association of School Ad- 

ministrators, 1950. Pp. 24. $0.25. 
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Hurp, ArcHER W. “Factors Influencing 
Student Success in Medical Education.” 
Richmond 19, Virginia: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, Medical 
College of Virginia, 1950. Pp. 64 (un- 
numbered, mimeographed). $1.75. 

Money Management: Your Clothing Dollar. 
Edited by CoNnsuMER EpucATION DE- 
PARTMENT. Chicago 11: Household Fi- 
nance Corp. [n.d.]. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD. 
United States Civil Defense. Washington 
25: Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 
vi+162. $0.25. 

The Negro Child and Youth in the American 
Social Order. Journal of Negro Education 
Yearbook Number, XIX. Washington 1: 
Published for the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Howard University, by How- 
ard University Press, 1950. Pp. 215-426. 
$2.00. 


NEISSER, Epitu G., and THE STAFF OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR Famity Livinc. How 
To Live with Children. Chicago 4: Science 
Research Associates, 1950. Pp. 50. $0.40. 


ScoTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EpDv- 
CATION. Twenty-second Annual Report, 
1949-1950. Edinburgh 3: Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education, 1950. Pp. 
38. 

Social Living in Junior High Schools and 
Grades Seven and Eight of Elementary 
Schools. Brooklyn 2: Board of Education 


of the City of New York, [1950]. Pp. xiv+ 
98. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. Prejudice in Text- 
books. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 160. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 32. $0.20. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses 
1945-49. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Vol. XXVI, No. 
4. Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1950. Pp. 108. $0.75. 

THELEN, HERBERT A. Human Dynamics 
1950. A Report of Three Years of De- 
liberation and Research by the Staff of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1950. Pp. 96. 

True Faith and Allegiance: An Inquiry into 
Education for Human Brotherhood and 
Understanding. Washington 6: Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, National Education 
Association, 1950. Pp. 102. $0.75. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WAGE AND Hovur AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
Divisions. Bulletin No. 128, Help Get 
Children into School and out of Farm Jobs 
during School Hours, pp. 8 (unnumbered) ; 
Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102, What 
Farmers Who Hire Workers Should Know 
about Child-Labor Provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, pp. 4 (un- 
numbered). Washington 25: United States 
Department of Labor, 1950. 
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